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A roller bearing 
is not a “ball bearing” 


It is common practice among machine shop men to 
designate all anti-friction bearings as “ball bearings” 
although many of them are not-ball bearings, but 
roller bearings with rollers of various types. One 
of these—the Hyatt roller bearing—has been a leader 
among anti-friction bearings for thirty-five years. 


In 1884 John W. Hyatt, who had designed a new 
type of sugar cane mill, could find no bearings strong 
enough to stand up under the required heavy duty. 
But after patient research and exhaustive tests 
Mr. Hyatt finally evolved the Hyatt roller bearing, a 
true anti-friction bearing, designed primarily for 
strength and endurance. 


Today Hyatt bearings of this same basic design, modi- 
fied and refined to meet the demands of improved 
manufacturing methods, are taking care of the needs 
of every phase of industry. 


For the greatest economy of operation and depend- 
able service free from repairs and replacements al- 
ways specify these reliable anti-friction bearings. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 
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Tre five passenger sedan, generally accepted as 
the ideal family car, needs POWER because of 
the heavier body and usual five passenger load. 
The Star leads in Power in the low-priced field. 
In high gear it ploughs through sand, mud and 
snow and climbs grades that stop most cars or 
compel gear shifting. 


Low~cost Transportation 








STAR STAR DURANT 
COM. CHASSIS, $425 COUPE, to CHASSIS, $710 
7 


TOURING, 525 SEDAN, $775 COUPE, 1090 
COUPSTER, 595 SEDAN, 1150 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
General Sales Department—1819 Broadway, New York 


. Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 
LANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


ROADSTER, fs COACH, $695 TOURING, $810 
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Be Sure to Get Every Issue 
of Forbes Magazine ! 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW: 


These are the things Forbes Magazine 
gives you each issue—published twice 
a month, on the first and the fifteenth 
of each month: 


—time-saving business infor- 
mation 


—a review, briefly, of all 
salient business develop- 
ments 


—articles showing how 
others have succeeded 


—methods and policies of biz 
business men and _ busi- 
nesses 


—investment guidance 
—inspiration 
—B. C. Forbes, Editor 


The subscription rase is 
$5 per year—$9 for two years— 


FILL IN—TEAR OFF—MAIL ——— 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c extra for Canadian Postage; $1.00 
extra for Foreign Postage). Send me Forbes Magazine for one 
year—twice a month—24 issues. 


ee 


ADDRESS 


Me OO MPEIIUIROIE 5c o.aisc'c ade ce cae beh te adee le cices cee ncbeb 
F 11-1-25 























PUBLISHED TWICE A MONTH BY 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc. 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: Tribune Tower 
London Office: Efficiency Magazine, 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 
Entered as second class matter Sept, 4, 1917, at the Post Office at 
New York under Act of March 3, 1879. 
B. C. FORBES, Editor 
, Managing Editor, J. G. Donley 
Associate Editors, George Wolf, M. C. Krarup 
Advertising Director and General Manager, Walter Drey 
Circulation Manager, J. A. Klein 
Canada, 50c. additional; foreign, $1.00 additional. 


25c. the Copy $5.00 the Year 


Copyright, 1925, by the B. C. Forbes Publish " 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York enalieg 

B. C. Forbes, President; Walter Drey, Vice-President and Treasurer; 
H. S. Irving, Vice-President; M. B. Allen, Secretary. 
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for Economical Transportation 




















HE unusual financial success en- 

joyed by Chevrolet dealers is 
fundamentally the result of Chev- 
rolet’s wide market. 


Seven out of every ten cars built cost 
less than a thousand dollars. In this 
vast market Chevrolet occupies an 
outstanding quality position. In still 
another market, that of commercial 
vehicles, Chevrolet ranks as the 
world’s third largest producer. 


There is always good business to be 
had at a fair profit for the energetic 
Chevrolet dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Touring - - - $525 Sedan - - - - 775 
Roadster- - - 525 Commercial 

Cee - - =». Aelia 425 
Coach- - - - 695 Truck Chassis- - 550 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 


GeALAR T- AD De .©. Set 
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Advantages of the West’s Fastest-growing Industrial City— No. 1 














“The Industrial City 
of the Pacific Coast’’ 


“This is the industrial city of the Pacific Coast, Jim, and from 
up here on the City Hall you can get a splendid idea of the 
industrial, business, and residential sections. 


“‘Half-way between Canada and Mexico, looking through the 
front door to the Orient; Oakland is the only logical location 


for your Pacific Coast plant. 


“We investigated the entire coast 
before we located in Oakland, 
That was five years ago and our 
Pacific Coast business has trebled, 
due to the better service we give 
the trade, as against shipping from 
back east. We serve the major por- 
tion of the eleven western states 
quicker and cheaper from Oak- 
land than is possible from any 
other point. 


“In our business quick service is 
even more important than econ- 
omy of service, and is constantly 
becoming more so. With the in- 
creasing tendency to keep stocks 
down for a more frequent turn- 
over, dealers buy on short notice 
and want their orders delivered in 
a hurry. Because we can give this 
service from Oakland is one of the 
main reasons for our big increase 


in volume during the past five 
years. 


“Railroad lines come into Oakland 
on both eastern and western sides 
of the city. 


“Haye your engineer investigate 
Oakland thoroughly and carefully 
and while you are here get in 
touch with the Chevrolet Motor 
Company of Calfornia and the 
Durant Motor Company of Cal- 
ifornia » » they can both give you 
a lot of valuable information on 
what they have learned on manu- 
facturing and distributing from 
Oakland. Fisher Bodies are located 
here and the Willys-Overland is 
building a plant. 


“Come on, I want to show you 
something of Oakland's harbor 
facilities.” 


A detailed industrial survey of Oakland has just been com- 
pleted, a copy of which will be mailed you on request. 


Write Industrial Department 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Oakland, California 
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From Minus $10,000 
to $5,000,000 Plus 


AMES H. RAND, JR., 
J believes that the way to 

teach a man to swim is 
to push him off the dock. As 
James A. Garfield once said, 
“Nine times out of ten the 
best thing that can happen to 
a young man is to be tossed 
overboard and compelled to 
sink or swim for himself.” 


That is why Rand, Jr., 
jumped out of a good job 
into the sea of business— 
with a $10,000 loan on his 
back. 


How did he make out? 


The first year he did a 
$36,000 business. He passed 
the million-mark in three 
years. Ten years after he 
started, his business is 
running at the rate of more 
than $5,000,000 annually. 
And he has launched the 
million-dollar endowed 
Kardex Institute to gather 
and analyze and disseminate 
data on better business 
methods. 


Every Man Is a 
Potential Millionaire 


James H. Rand, Jr., also 
believes that every man is a 
potential millionaire. When 
he started the Kardex Com- 
pany he pinned his faith to 
his theory that there are cer- 
tain well-defined laws of 
business which lead un- 
erringly to success. And he 
has proved his theory. 


James H. Rand, Jr., is one 
of the most progressive, most 
dynamic young men in the 
business world to-day. He 
is a recognized expert on 
business control through 
facts. Not only can he tell 
how to do it; he can also do 
it himself. 


That is why Forses has 
asked him to write a series 
of articles to help others to 
succeed. The first — The 
Straight Line to Business 
Success — will appear in 
Forses for November 15. 
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Business Solid—Stock 
Market Less So 


UTUMN has brought the 
A expected expansion in busi- 

ness. And by mid-October 
there was a further expansion in 
stock quotations which was not so 
generally expected. 

The final quarter of 1925 gives 
every promise of proving very 
satisfactory in regard to volume 
of business done, but net profits 
will not be correspondingly satis- 
factory. Many enterprises have 
reduced operating margins in 
order to maintain production. This 
has become particularly true ‘in 
the building field. 

Whether the stock market will 
maintain its bullish activity dur- 
ing the rest of the year cannot, 
of course, be foretold with cer- 
tainty. The first half of October 
saw average quotations reach the 
highest point ever touched, with 
trading unusually animated. It 
then became apparent, however, 
that stock speculators are ex- 
tremely nervous over even mild 
marking up of call money rates. 
The inference to be drawn is that 
much of the recent manipulation 
has been conducted mainly on 
borrowed funds. The _ business 
world is calling for more money 
to take care of enlarged activity, 
and the supplying of day-to-day 
funds has ‘been sufficiently cur- 
tailed to raise Wall Street rates 
to 5 and 5% per cent. The expan- 
sion in bank loans on securities is 
approaching a billion dollars since 


this time last year, which is sev-. 


eral times the expansion in com- 


mercial borrowing during the 
same period. 
A bull market that shivers 


when call money is quoted at 5 or 
5% per cent. and which becomes 
nervous every week on the eve of 
the meeting of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank directors lest the re- 
discount rate be marked up to 4 
per cent., does not inspire abso- 
lute confidence, to say the least. 


_- 


By B. C. Forbes 


Should industry and trade 
broaden materially and thus ab- 
sorb more money, what would 
happen to manipulated stocks 
should money rates in Wall Street 
develop anything approaching real 
firmness? 

It is worth pointing out that the 
number of stockholders in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and certain 
other large corporations has lately 
decreased. This suggests that 
many small investors have been 
selling out at the substantial 
profits which the sustained bull 
market has made possible. If 
liquidation by the public continues, 
and this is not at all improbable, 
the professional bulls are unlikely 
to be able to hold the bag indef- 
initely. 

Those who are still optimistic 
over the stock market outlook can 
and do present several plausible 
arguments. They say, for ex- 
ample: The collapse of the French 
debt megotiations means that 
large amounts which would have 
gone abroad will now be kept at 
home and will be available for in- 
vestment in domestic securities. 
Various powerful corporations are 
awaiting the coming drastic cut in 
income surtaxes before treating 


their stockholders to “melons,” 
since wealthy insiders prefer to 
wait rather than to hand over a 
large part of extra dividends to 
the tax collectors. 

Trade improvement will mean 
larger profits and, consequently, 
an increase in the value df stocks. 

The record-breaking showing 
being made by the railroads has 
not yet been written into the value 
of railway shares. 

Lower taxes will stimulate en- 
terprise. 

We have entered another era of 
consolidations of all kinds, and 
such developments will excite 
stock market enthusiasm. 

Gold imports, having been re- 
sumed, money rates are unlikely 
to interfere with either specula- 
tion or business. 

Only now is the country begin- 
ning to reap on a large scale the 
greatly improved financial condi- 
tion of our farm population. 

And so on. 

My own humble opinion is that 
various divisions of the stock 
market have become dangerous- 
ly vulnerable. 

Something—entirely unforeseen 
—is liable to happen any day to 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Railroad Freight Car Loadings 


Railroad car loadings continue at a record-breaking level. 
date are compared with figures for 1924 and 1923 in the above chart. 
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Loadings for 1925 to 
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Business increased 40% a 
by Pierce-Arrow busses } ‘ 
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Nine years ago the Niagara Gray Bus Line was organized for lai 
passenger transportation between Niagara Falls, Lewiston Wi 
and Youngstown. Busses of miscellaneous makes were used. fe 
Last year the company replaced its busses with four ~ 
Pierce-Arrow pay-enter models. Almost immediately the le 
business increased 40 per cent. With the advent of the large ri 
luxurious Pierce-Arrows, many automobile owners along the pl 
route discovered that it wasmore satisfactory and less expensive ly 
to leave their cars at homeand use the busses while commuting. p 
Furthermore, there wasa decided increase in goodwill among 
the localities served. Recently a prominent citizen of a town h: 
along the route said to one of the company’s officials, “We 
feel that you people are doing everything for us that you ~ 
possibly can in the way of service.” With sentiment like this 
behind them, the officials of the Niagara Gray Bus Line be- a 





nce lieve that their modern Pierce-Arrow equipment is contribut- 


ing to the permanency of their organization. a 


€ 
The schedule is on an hourly basis. Each bus covers over o 
a thousand miles a week. Yet, operating costs are extremely 


low. The route is over the noted Lewiston Hill, which is 
over a mile long, with an extremely steep grade. While many 


other makes of busses go over the top with radiators boiling, 
the Pierce-Arrows negotiate this stiff climb with cool engines 


and without noticeable effort. 


SIX: CYLINDER aa fo ® 
We shall d to d strati d 1 
MOTOR B USSES wianniin rotate uae ror ate eager 
al horsepower Pierce-Arrow Busses. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Standard Chassis 


offered in 196-inch and 220-inch wheelbase; completely 
equipped, including starter, battery, 12-volt generator, 
electric lights, 36x6 single front and dual rear pneu- 
matic tires, and disc wheels. Prices upon application 


Terms if desired 


et ot — pA Oo 
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The Man Who Runs Dodge— 
and How He Does It 





Under the Presidency of Fred Haynes More Cars Have Come From the 
Dodge Brothers’ Plant Than From Any Other Plant in the World, 
With Two Exceptions—How He Handles 20,000 Men 


silver dollar. It is because 
it fell “tails up” that he is 
of 


fs HAYNES flipped a 


to-day president 
Brothers. 
Here is how it happened: 
Young Haynes was superinten- 
dent of a concern which entered a 
consolidation and he was 


Dodge 


By B. C. Forbes 


“I went out into the snow. I 
debated with myself whether I 
would stay or go. My welcome 
hadn’t been warm. But I needed 
a job. Finally, I took a silver 
dollar out of my pocket, flipped 
it, and said to myself, ‘Heads I go; 
tails I stay.’ It came down tails.” 


enamel. They had burned oil and 
the greasy soot was. four inches 
thick at certain parts. Dodge is- 
sued orders that these ovens be 
thoroughly cleaned out. Haynes 
said to himself, “I’ll clean these 
ovens so clean that a woman in 
a white dress can sit in them. Then 
I’m through.” 





anxious to be made su- 
perintendent of the 
larger enterprise. So 
was another youngish 
fellow, named John F. 
Dodge, whom Haynes 
had never seen. Haynes 
learned his fate when his 
rival walked into the 
place and very brusque- 
ly asked him, “Can you 
pack up this plant?” 

“Sure,” replied Haynes. 

“How soon can you 
have the job done?” 

“By December 31.” It 
was then December 15. 

“All right, get busy 
and do it.” 

Then, as he strolled 
away, Dodge remarked, 
casually, “If you want to 
come with the plant, 
come along.” 

The job was finished 
by December 30. On New 
Year’s day Haynes 
showed up at the barn- 
like building which was 
to be the new factory, at 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

“It was a terrifically 








The men thought they 
were finished after they 
had gone over the job 
once. Haynes told them 
they had only started. 
Haynes ‘himself. worked 
early and late. Each 
night he was as black 
as a negro. The soot 
somehow managed to 
work its way below his 
clothing and he had to 
rub and serub before he 
could go to bed. Just as 
thé last of the dirt was 
being carried away, in 
came Dodge. Having 
made up his mind to see 
that job finished and 
then to quit, Haynes 
paid no attention to him. 

“There’s no use you 
fussing around with this 
kind of work. You come 
down with me in the 
machine-shop,” was 
Dodge’s greeting. His 
whole manner _ had 
changed. 

In the machine-shop 
Haynes quickly demon- 
strated his ability and 








cold day,” relates 
Haynes. “The building 
was cold as ice, frozen 
under the floor. In the 
office I found Dodge and 
another man, both in 
overcoats, trying to keep 
warm around a stove. Dodge’s 
manner was as cold as the weather. 
His greeting—very brusque—was, 
‘Your men are out in the shop.’ I 
had sent some men from our plant 
and I went out to talk with them. 
By and by Dodge came out. He 
was as icy as ever. 

“*There’s nothing doing to-day. 
Come back to-morrow,’ he said. 


Frederick J. Haynes 


President and general manager of Dodge Brothers, one of the 
largest and most profitable automobile enterprises in the world. 
This is the company which was recently purchased for $146,- 
000,000 cash by Dillon, Read & Company. One of the first acts 
of the new owners was to announce that Mr. Haynes and other 
executives would continue in charge of operations. 


Next day Dodge ordered Haynes 
to take a gang of men and clean 
out the place to get it ready for 
operations. It was almost as dirty 
as a pig-sty. Day after day Haynes 
stayed on the unpleasant job. At 
last the top floor was _ reached. 
Here was a battery of old ovens 
which had been used for baking 


was made superinten- 
dent. 

Dodge had purposely 
“applied the gaff” to find 
out the kind of stuff 
Haynes was made of. 

When Dodge stepped 
out, a year later, he recommended 
Haynes as his successor. And 
Haynes was duly appointed. 

Their ways were destined to 
meet again. But not the first time 
Dodge made the attempt. Had this 
attempt succeeded, Fred Haynes 
probably would have become a 
millionaire in a_ relatively short 
time. Let Mr. Haynes tell this 








10 


chapter in his own words: 

“In the Fall of 1903, John F. 
Dodge sent for me to come to 
Detroit. I went. He offered me 
a contract for three years, with 
the Ford Motor Company. He was 
a director of the Ford Company, 
was very closely connected with 
Ford, and the Dodge brothers were 
making a great many of the parts 
for Ford’s car. Ford had given J. 
F. a signed contract to offer me. 

“He tried hard to sell me the 
Ford job. I looked over the Ford 
shop and saw that it didn’t amount 

















“Well, then, how much do you 
think you ought to get?” 

“I don’t know. It’s up to J. F.” 

Back went the secretary to 
Dodge. 

“Find out from him how much 
he was getting in his last place 
and pay him the same, whatever 
it was.” 

Again, years 


passed. Dodge 


Brothers had now become one of 
the very largest and most profit- 
able automobile enterprises in the 
world when, first, John F. died 
suddenly, in January, 1920, and 
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nouncement that Dillon, Read & 
Company, New York investment 


bankers, had purchased Dodge 
Brothers for $146,000,000 cash. 
Swiftly following this news, 


Clarence Dillon, who had had the 
whole enterprise and its manage- 
ment carefully investigated, issued 
the statement that Frederick J. 
Haynes and other executives would 
continue in charge of operations, 
undisturbed. In other words, 
Hayne’s handling of the vast enter- 
prise had been found thoroughly 
successful. 

How did Fred Haynes fit him- 
self for so responsible a position? 

For one thing, it has been shown 
that he didn’t bother much about 
the size of his salary. Samuel 
Vauclain, president of Baldwin 
Locomotive, confessed not long 
since that he did not know the 
amount of his salary. When C. A. 
Coffin engaged Owen D. Young as 
vice-president and general counsel 
of General Electric, nothing was 
said about salary, and when Mr. 
Coffin brought up the subject all 












Two views of the Dodge Brothers fac- 

tory. Above—Mass production of pis- 

tons, and, on the right, making floor 
mats in the upholstery department. 


to much. I told J. F. that if the 
job had been with him I would 
have accepted, but that I didn’t 
feel like taking a chance with the 
Ford people, as I couldn’t figure 
out how they could make enough 
money to pay me what looked like 
a very big salary in those days. 
It was $2,500 a year!” 

Years passed. Again John F. 
Dodge sought the services of the 
man he had so gruffly and severely 
put to the test when they first 
met. Meanwhile, Dodge Brothers 
had grown greatly. They wanted 
him to come as factory manager. 
He went. When the first pay-day 
came, this happened: 

The secretary went to John F. 
Dodge and asked, “What are we 
going to pay Haynes?” 

“I don’t know. We didn’t talk 
about that. Go down and ask him.” 

“Don’t you know how much 
salary you are going to get?” 
asked the secretary. 

“No. The subject was never men- 
tioned.” 








then his brother, Horace E., passed 
away before the year ended. On 
January 11, 1921, Dodge Brothers 
dealers from all over the country 
were assembled at their annual 
luncheon in New York during the 
Automobile Show when the follow- 
ing telegram was received from 
Detroit and read by the general 
sales manager : 

Board of Directors Dodge Bros. 
has elected Mr. Frederick J. Haynes 
president and general manager. 
You are authorized to so introduce 
him at the Dealers’ Convention. 
Please offer Mr. Haynes my hearti- 
est congratulations and best wishes. 


HOWARD B. BLOOMER, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 
Five more years passed. Then 
came the dramatic, historic, an- 














Mr. Young said was that he must 
not be paid too much! Once upon 
a time a certain young executive in 
the business world decided to enter 
the banking field. He was invited 
to become assistant to a _ well- 
known bank president in New 
York. He did not know how much 
he was going to receive until he 
opened his first pay envelope—and 
then he burst into laughter, be- 
cause the amount was so puny in 
comparison with what he had been 
earning. Many other men now at 
the top had exactly the same atti- 
tude as Fred Haynes and these 
others—scope, not salary, was 
their first consideration. 

It was for financial reasons, 
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however, that Fred Haynes did 
not graduate from college. Born 
in Cooperstown, N. Y., on February 
28, 1871, his parents moved to 
Syracuse when he was ten. Al- 
though Fred was an only child and 
the father was a capable lawyer, 
the Haynes household was far 
from opulent; the elder Haynes 
liked his fellow-beings so much 
that he was more anxious to get 
them out of trouble than to get 
money from them. The father was 
fond of mechanics and so was the 
son, but the mother wanted her 
only boy to enter law or some 
other profession. 

On finishing High School, the 
only job Fred could find was in a 
grocery store, making change, at 
$6 a week. Soon, however, he 
found work with the O. H. Short 
Carriage Company and readily ac- 
cepted a reduction in pay, to $4.50 
a week. Here he made very satis- 
factory progress. But he began to 
realize that he needed a better 
foundation if he were ever to at- 
tain his ambition to make his mark 
in the engineering field. 

“T felt very strongly that I must 
have something to sell, something 
more than I was getting,” is how 
Mr. Haynes expressed it. 


Enters Bicycle Manufacturing Field 


So, when twenty, he entered the 
mechanical engineering class at 
Cornell. He won no medals; he 
proved just an ordinarily good 
student. At the end of his junior 
year the family purse needed 
replenishing, and Fred refused to 
continue being a drain upon it. 
Returning home, he donned over- 
alls and was put in charge of a 
jig in the Syracuse Bicycle Com- 
pany’s machine-shop. Again his 
pay was $4.50 a week. 

Here we get a glimpse of the 
young man’s make-up. The jig had 
been so poorly designed that it 
constantly broke drills no matter 
how carefully it was operated. 
The youth explained matters to 
the superintendent, but with no re- 
sult. He became so ashamed of 
going to the tool room for drills 
that he used to go and buy new 








Haynes Says: 


DON’T say that a 

man’s whole life 
should consist of busi- 
ness and nothing but 
business, but I do say 
and I do know that the 
man who puts his job 
first is the man who gives 
the orders in the end. 


———— 
a 

















Fred Haynes, president of Dodge Brothers, when not at work, which 

isn’t very often, finds his chief delight in the company of his wife and 

only daughter at their farm, fifty miles from Detroit, where all sorts 

of uncommon animals are maintained. They are so kindly treated that 

some of them, as the above photo proves, are very tame and eat out of 

his hand. While shooting is his favorite pastime, his hobby is to develop 
on his estate a wild game preserve. 


ones out of his own meager earn- 
ings. Doing second-rate work 
grated on him. Finally, he went 
to the general manager, told him 
he could make himself much more 
valuable in the draughting-room, 
and was transferred next morn- 
ing, at $7.50 a week. 

A year later Haynes learned that 
the Hunter Arms Company, at 
Fulton, N. Y., planned to enter the 
bicycle manufacturing field. Tak- 
ing his courage in his hands, he 
boldly offered to design the bicycle 
and all the necessary tools and 
machinery. He got the job. 

In this position, he did something 
which carries a suggestion for 


other ambitious young men. He 
sought every opportunity, when 
his own duties permitted, to as- 
sociate with the superintendent 
and listened intently to the discus- 
sion of the multifarious problems 


brought to that official for de- 
cision. ! 

“I found myself,” says Mr. 
Haynes, “carefully weighing every 
statement made and mentally mak- 
ing a decision. Then I compared 
the superintendent’s decision with 
my own. Most often he did ex- 
actly as I would have done.” 

In three years (on January 1, 
1899) Haynes became superinten- 
dent for the important E.- C. 
Stearns Company of Toronto, 
makers of the then famous 
“Stearns Yellow Fellow” bicycle. 
It was -when this plant was ab- 
sorbed by the National Cycle & 
Automobile Company, then being 
organized, with headquarters at 
Hamilton, that Haynes and Dodge 
were rivals for the position of 
superintendent of the parent com- 
pany—the Evans & Dodge Com- 

(Continued on page 38) 





‘HE real answer to the question 
“How long will the Florida 
boom last?” is to: be found in 

the diagram accompanying this ar- 
ticle. 

The diagram covers the last sixty- 
five years, from 1860 to date, and 
shows that in a broad way each up- 
ward swing in general business has 
been accompanied by a boom in some 
part of the country: 

At ‘the bottom of the diagram 1 
have shown the movements of gen- 
eral business as measured by the Bab- 
sonchart. The areas above the me- 
dian line of the Babsonchart are per- 
iods of action, expansion or pros- 
perity. The areas below the median 
line are periods of reaction, depres- 
sion or hard times. In the upper por- 
tion of the diagram I have tried to 
show the successive local real estate 
booms which have accompanied major 
upward swings in business. I make 
no claims that this upper curve is in 
any way more than an approxima- 
tion; not only is it impossible to get 
adequate statistics to show these 
movements, but they overlap one an- 
other with respect both to geography 
and time. This “picture,” however, 
has been checked up so far as possible 
with what figures are obtainable and 
also compared with the statements in 
various economic and financial his- 
tories and finally has been revised by 
people who have personally experi- 
enced some of these booms. But do 


not attempt to read into this “picture” 
of the booms a precision which is ob- 
viously out of the question. 


able and productive. 


Right—The longest auto toll bridge in the 
world, between St. Petersburg and Tampa, 
Florida, a distance of five and three-quarter 


(c) Keystone View 


Above—One of the many reclamation pro- 
jects now under way in Florida. Vast 
stretches of land are thus being made habit- 





By Roger W. Babson 


In the center of the chart I have 
placed, as a matter of general inter- 
est in this connection, a curve show- 
ing railroad construction up to and 
including 1907; and for more recent 
years I have spliced on a curve of 
building permits in leading cities. 
With the above general description 
of the diagram we are now ready for 
its detailed discussion, which I will 
take up in the five periods shown. 


“A”—Middle West Boom—First 
Period: The curve of general busi- 
ness, known as the Babsonchart, 
shows at first the disturbing influ- 
ences clustering around the war-time 
period, but presently an upward 
swing gets under way and continues 
for several years, finally subsiding 
and reaching a low point around 1875. 
Coincident with this expansive move- 
ment and its decline, we find a cor- 
responding upward swing and reces- 
sion in railroad construction. 

This period of activity was ac- 
companied by a boom in the Middle 
West. I have tried to show this boom 
as nearly as I could by the “picture” 
in the upper part of the diagram, 
labeled “Middle West Boom—First 
Period.” 

Those who insist on statistics will 
find that in the Census decade 1860- 
1870 very marked percentage gains 
in population occurred in Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri and Iowa. Ne- 
braska, for instance, increased in 
population nearly four-fold. Kansas 
more than doubled. Iowa’s population 
increased over 75 per cent. It is un- 













Does the Florida “Boom” Hinge 
on Business Conditions? 


fortunate that the Census periods 
arbitrarily fall at ten-year intervals, 
and therefore do not coincide with the 
natural economic divisions of time, 
or the swings in general business. We 
can, therefore, only approximate the 
facts. There seems no doubt, how- 
ever, from the historical records, that 
the Middle West enjoyed a distinct 
boom during this period. 
“B”—Middle West Boom—Second 
Period: Referring again to the Bab- 
sonchart record of general business 
in the lower part of the diagram, you 
will notice another upward surge 
reaching a peak about 1881 and an- 
other peak in the early 90s with a 
moderate recession intervening. This 
same record of twin peaks with an 
intervening dip is shown by the curve 
of railroad construction. The local 
boom that accompanied this period 1 
have described as the “Middle West 
Boom—Second Period.” 


Boom in Northern States 


In the decade 1880-90 the states 
already mentioned also show a rela- 
tively rapid growth; but the boom 
took place in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and the northern tier of states. It is 
certain that in this 1876-1893 period 
the Middle Western states, of which 
Nebraska and Kansas are representa- 
tive, were the scene of a boom. /! 
have before me, for example, a chart 
indicating the monthly business of 
Omaha from 1886 to date. The rise 
culminating in 1893 is very marked. 
There is a clean-cut peak in Omaha’s 
business in 1893, followed by an 
equally sharp decline. 

“C”—Northwest Boom: In the 
period 1894 to 1908 there was a 
fluctuating movement of the Babson- 
chart or a series of alterating ‘periods 
of activity and depression. In a broad 
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way, however, there was an upward 
surge during this period, as the me- 
dian line of the chart clearly shows. 
This upward trend of business was 
also paralleled by a rise in railroad 
construction. There is considerable 
similarity between this trend of busi- 
ness and the corresponding trend in 
building activity. In the early part of 
the period building fluctuated, as did 
general business, but the median line 
remained almost level. Then, with 
the upward surge of business there 
is a corresponding climb in building, 
allowing of course for artificial limita- 
tions during the war period. This 
rapidly rising level of business was 
accompanied by a Northwest boom. 


The Northwest Boom 


Statistically, the Census shows a 
remarkable change in the rates of 
population growth of certain West- 
ern and Northwestern states. During 
this decade Nebraska and Kansas 
showed practically no percentage in- 
crease in population. The Dakotas 
and Minnesota, however, show a sub- 
stantial increase. This boom extended 
westward to the Pacific and was very 
marked in Washington and Oregon. 
For this reason I have defined this as 
the Northwest boom, and it was the 
period when people were speculating 
in Duluth, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Butte, Seattle, Portland and Tacoma. 
This classification and definition of 
the periods is further supported by 
the 1900 and 1910 Census figures, 
which continue to show a more rapid 
rate of population growth for these 
Northwestern states. In further sup- 
port of this view, one may refer to 
charts showing the monthly value of 





business in both Minneapolis and St. 
Paul from 1885 to 1908. 
“D”—California and Southwest 
Boom: The general movement of the 
Babsonchart from 1908 to 1920 was 
strongly upward, though marked, of 
course, by reaction of 1914. Accom- 
panying this broad upward movement 
we have the California; Texas and 


Oklahoma boom. Referring agd@in to - 


the Census figures in the decade 1910- 
20, California shows the greatest per- 
centage rate of growth of the larger 
states. The percentage rate of growth 
was more than double that for the 
country as a whole. We find also in 
the growth of business in Los An- 
geles a remarkable upward swing. 
Coincident or closely connected with 
this boom, there was notable expan- 
sion in Oklahoma and Texas, where 
oil has been a vital factor. Arizona 
and other parts of the Southwest 
made forward strides. 


“E”—Florida Boom: From a bot- 
tom in 1921, general business has 
been gradually working up through 
the remainder of the depression area 
and now appears to be entering upon 
a new period of activity. 

Building also shows up fairly. well 
during this period, although I want 
to point out that because of war-time 
curtailments and a consequent speed- 
ing up of the war period, building has 
been thrown out of its stride, so to 
speak, with relation to the business 
swings. Because of this dislocation, 
I believe it is unsafe to look for 
further great activity in building sim- 
ply because we are entering a period 
of prosperity. In fact, it is not at all 
improbable that the crest of specula- 
tive building activity, taking the coun- 


try as a whole, may have been passed. 

Almost coincident with the upward 
movement of business, we have the 
development of the Florida boom. 
This boom hardly needs statistical 
verification. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to point out that the actual sta- 
tistics of business in Florida show 
outstanding growth. -Not only is busi- 
ness'in Florida greatly. exceeding the 
corresponding months of a year ago, 
but each month this percentage of in- 
crease becomes greater. 


Causes Not Always Same 


One feature suggested by this dia- 
gram merits especial emphasis, the 
booms in the Middle West and 
Northwest were almost wholly agri- 
cultural and industrial. California’s 
boom was only partly agricultural 
and industrial; it had as one of its 
biggest factors the tourists, resort 
or vacation, and speculative trade. 
People plunged into the Middle 
West and Northwest with the sole 
purpose of working. Great numbers 
of those going to California went 
there to rest or have a good time, or 
to become real estate agents. If Cali- 
fornia’s boom was based partly on 
health, happiness and lation, 
Florida’s boom is based almost wholly 
on this motive. 

In my judgment considerable 
weight should be given this change 
in the character of successive booms. 
“A,” “B” and “C” were wor? booms. 
“D” was half work and half play 
and speculation. “E” is almost en- 
tirely play and speculation. I would 
be the last to question the value of 
outdoor recreation and recuperation. 
I have no doubt that Florida and 
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other Southern localities can add five 
or ten years to the life of a person 
who spends the Winters south. There 
probably are 5,000,000 people in this 
country who should go South Win- 
ters. But in spite of all this we can- 
not get away from the fact that in the 
West and Northwest the idea was to 
produce, whereas in Florida the idea 
is to consume and speculate. In Cali- 
fornia the motives were mixed. In 
so far as this difference in the charac- 
ter of the boom will have an effect on 
its duration, I believe it is a bearish 
factor and will shorten its duration. 


Another point to reckon is the prob- 
able decrease in the size of the areas 
of expansion and contraction of gen- 
ral business. The outlook is that these 
areas of action and reaction will be 
smaller and more frequent. It may 
be argued that the Florida boom will 
continue through more than one per- 
iod of national prosperity. There is 
some precedent in support of this 
argument. Nevertheless, the culmina- 
tion of the period of prosperity which 
the country is now entering will be a 
critical period for Florida, even 
though the crisis is weathered. 


Though the country is now enter- 
ing upon a period of prosperity, some 


economists believe that this area, as 
well as future areas, may be of some- 
what smaller size than the preceding 
areas in recent years. One reason for 
this opinion is that the need for new 
buildings is reported to be temporarily 
satiated at the present time. Another 
reason is that the physical capacity 
for production in manufacturing is in 
excess of need, so that the larger out- 
put during the areas above the median 
line can be produced under conditions 
of decreasing cost ; therefore, at lower 
rather than higher prices if need be. 
Always heretofore a large area above 
the. median line was based upon high 
or rising prices. In fact high or ris- 
ing prices seem necessary to a big 
industrial boom. 

All of this means that there will be 
more areas if they are smaller—and 
that none will be so large as those that 
have appeared in the decade 1915 to 
1925. There are at least three chief 
reasons for this opinion. First, the 
areas of recent years were occasioned 
by very abnormal war conditions wit! 
excessively high and _ excessively 
rapidly rising prices to _ stimulate 
overproduction. The present prospect 
is for an era of relative peace over 
the world. At least no great cata- 
clysms comparable with the late war 
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(c) Keystone View 
Three of the principal industries of Flor- 
ida. Above, to the left, is a collection of 
sponges at Tarpon Springs, the biggest 
sponge center in the world, and, below, a 
turpentine grove in northern Florida. 
Above is shown a pineapple farm near 
Palm Beach. Florida is the pineapple 
center of the United States. 


can be foreseen, and, therefore, the 
disturbance to business conditions 


cannot be quite so great. 


The second reason for expecting 


small areas above and below the me- 


dian line in the future is that the area 
is based upon price multiplied by 


quantity, and although the output re- 


quired by the American people in the 
future will increase according to our 
natural normal growth in population 
and consumption, it seems that the 
general direction of prices will be 


downward. Therefore, the product ot 
quantity and price in the future will 
be more or less equalized by the fact 
that one factor is increasing while an- 
other is decreasing. This argument, 
of course, applies only to a business 
chart like that iliustrated, in which 
the price factor has not been elimin- 
ated. 

The third reason or group of rea- 
sons why relatively small areas should 
appear above and below the median 
line is that there are so many forces 
at the present time tending to stabilize 
business and to prevent excessive 
overproduction and depression. A 
few of these may be suggested. One 
is the growing practice, prevalent in 
recent years, of buying from hand-to- 
mouth. This means less production 
for stock, business being taken prac- 
tically on an order basis. Also the 
growing practice of selling on instali- 
ments. This makes it possible for 


the manufacturer to equalize produc- 
tion and sales. In the third place, the 
volume of statistical information on 
production, stock, sales and demand 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Twelve Tips on Success 
and Happiness 


Tip No. 11—Develop Your Capacity to Love—The Supreme h. p. Is Not 
Horse Power; It Is Heart Power 


E shall now carry the last 
tip, number ten, further 
still. We shall carry it 


from Friendship to Love, and then 
we shall have only one step further 
to go to reach the top. 

Many of us assume that love is 
a small personal matter of which 
we have complete control. It is a 
silly pretence. It is, in fact, a big 
humbug, for the reason that we 
are about as superior to 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Too many people are led to be- 
lieve that ambition compels us to 
be ruthless—to be indifferent to 
the feelings of others. 

Too many people have a wrong 
idea of Success, which they get 
from history and the daily press. 

They forget that history and 
the daily press deal only with the 
CONSPICUOUS, not with the success- 
ful and the happy. 


Unless you understand this, how 
can you possibly understand sales- 
manship or advertising or the 
goodwill of the public? 

Have we not found in our busi- 
ness literature that the most effec- 
tive of all illustrations is a mother 
holding her child? 

To be successful and happy, 
you must develop along the lines 
of your own nature. You must 

try to be 100 per cent. 








love as birds are to the air 





or the fishes to the sea. 
Were we not all born in 
love, even the hardest and 
rockiest of us? Were we 
not reared in love? Was 
not every one of us the 
love-babe of a home? 
Look at the daily press. 
Is it not a moving picture 
show mainly about love 
and its power over us? 
Look at the courts. Are 
they not busy half their 
time with crimes and dis- 
agreements, all based on 


” 
I happy home. 
business are the homes of the 
directors — the managers — the 
And the quality of 
the homes will pretty well deter- 
mine the quality of the business. 


employees. 


HE unit of civilization is a 
Back of every 


HE man who lives in a home 
which has all the love burnt 
out of it—who comes back every 
night to sit in the ashes—can 
never be either happy or success- 


human. 

That is why you must 
marry and have children. 
If you don’t, you’re not 
really a man at all— 
nothing but a dead end. 
You are not a strand 
in the great rope of Hu- 
manity—nothing but a 
fibre of waste on the floor 
of the mill. 

We jest about the re- 
strictions and irritations of 
marriage. We say that 
the difference between a 
married man and an old 


love and jealousy and pas- . ° bachelor is that a married 
sion and other sentiments? ful. He may be rich, but his man lives like a dog and 

But, you say, what has money is a mockery if he has dies like a gentleman, 
this to do with business? no home. while an old bachelor lives 


What has it to do with 














like a gentleman and dies 








Success ? 

Much. You will be amazed 
when the light breaks in on your 
mind and you realize for the first 
time that you are living and do- 
ing business in a world of love. 

Now that business has been 
systematized and equipped with 
machinery, too many business 
men have become like mechanical 
toys. They have dropped to the 
level of things. This is a serious 
mistake, from a money-getting 
point of view, as a THING can 
never make as much money as a 
MAN can. 

The business world is populous 
with automata—people who work 
as mechanically as clockwork 
toys. But such people remain all 
their lives in the rank and file. 

Wooden soldiers don’t become 
Generals. Eunuchs don’t become 
national heroes. What nearly 
every man needs is more life and 
love, not less. 

It is a mistake, from any point 
ot view, to grow hard—to aim for 
a Nirvana of unfeelingness. 


To be merely conspicuous or 
famous—that is another thing al- 
together. I am not writing a sign- 
post on the road to Fame—nothing 
so tricky as that. I am telling how 
any worthwhile man may have 
what is to him a successful and 
happy life. 

My definition of a successful and 
happy man is—one who is glad 
that he is alive—who is making 
progress along the lines of his own 
wishes—who is ripening into a 
wiser, finer and kindlier man. 

This definition, you see, simply 
has nothing to do with Fame. It 
applies equally well to my garden- 
er and the Prince of Wales. 

You must appreciate the full 
value and significance of sex. Hu- 
man nature is one substance split 
into two parts which we call sexes; 
and one sex has no meaning and 
no value without the other. 

The two basic laws of life are 
Self-Preservation and Reproduc- 
tion; and you cannot base your life 
on one of these laws alone. 


like a dog. 

But the truth is that marriage 
is like life. It is a gift to be ac- 
cepted and made the most of. To 
be a celibate is very little better 
than to be a suicide. 

First of all, a man must be a 
good son. Then he must be a good 
husband and a good father. He 
must be true to these precious 
obligations that are common to us 
all. 

He must have the help of his 
children, to pull him out of his 


self-absorption and to polish off 


his hard edges. 

Most of us quarrel, more or less, 
with the members of our own 
family and with our relatives. The 
closeness of family life creates 
friction, unless there is always the 
lubricant of humor and affection. 
Many a firm has been ruined by 
family quarrels. This fact should 
teach us all to be better natured 
and more patient in our own 
homes. 

The unit of civilization is a hap- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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RAYON 


Sensation of Textile World 


—How It Is Made 
—Production in U. S. 


—Competitive Conditions 


NEW textile, Rayon (arti- 
A ficial silk), making its com- 

mercial appearance in the 
early years of the present cen- 
tury, has within the past ten years 
become an industry of outstand- 
ing importance. 

For 200 years man has endeav- 
ored to produce a synthetic tex- 
tile by studying and imitating the 
processes of the silk worm. 


In 1884, Chardonnet patented in 
France a method for manufactur- 
ing Rayon. More than a decade 
of experimentation elapsed before 
a yarn of sufficient intrinsic value 
to warrant manufacture on a large 
scale was produced. In the mean- 
time English and German chemists 
were developing processes, so that 
by the beginning of the present 
century there were in use three 
commercial methods of producing 
Rayon. 


In 1900 the world’s production 
of Rayon amounted to only 1,500,- 
000 pounds. 


By 1913 the production had in- 


—Uses of Rayon 


By Frank L. Sherrer 
With Harvey Fisk & Sons 


creased to 28,850,000 pounds per 
annum. 

It is estimated that in 1924 the 
total world’s production amount- 
ed to 141,000,000 pounds. 

Remarkable as has been the 
growth in popularity of Rayon the 
improvement in the textile itself 
has been even more remarkable. 
The textile manufactured to-day 
can be used for a great variety of 
purposes, whereas the Rayon of 
1900 was difficult to dye, had little 
tensile strength, practically no re- 
sistance to water and could be 
used for only the most superficial 
ornaments. 


A Brand New Textile 


Because Rayon came into being 
through a study and imitation of 
the silk worm, and because of its 
glossy appearance, it was known 
until the end of last year, as “arti- 
ficial silk.” Being of vegetable 
origin this new textile bears no 
chemical relation to silk and has 
its own individual characteristics, 


—Price Stability 
—Profit Opportunities 


differing from the product of the 
silk worm in practically all prop- 
erties except its lustrous sheen 
and general appearance. Manu- 
facturers believed that a more in- 
dividual generic name would les- 
sen any dishonest practice in the 
retail trade, and a committee was 
appointed last year to consider a 
new name, which resulted in the 
present term “Rayon.” 


Rayon is recognized as a brand 
new textile. It is not a competi- 
tor nor a substitute for cotton, 
wool, or silk, but has its own in- 
dividual uses, one of the greatest 
of which is in combination with 
other textiles. The manufacture 
of Rayon is essentially an indus- 
try of large scale production, since 
the intricacies of the process make 
successful commercial operation 
depend to an unusual degree upon 
large financial reserve and expert 
technical and managerial ability. 

There are to-day four different 
methods employed in the manufac- 
ture of Rayon. Fundamentally all 
of these methods consist of the 








What President Coolidge Said About Rayon 











PEAKING recently at the Convention of 
the National Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, President Coolidge said: 

“The story of Rayon strikingly illustrates the 
rapid changes which constantly affect the tex- 
tile industries. Production of artificial silk on 
a commercial scale was not attempted until 
after the beginning of the present century. It 
was not established in this country until 1910. 
Yet, in the last fifteen years, the industry has 
grown so rapidly that now the world produc- 
tion is around 100,000,000 pounds annually, of 
which more than one-third is made in the United 
States alone. 

“Our production is just about twice that of 
any other country. Yet even at this, there are 
still some imports. At the same time the Unit- 
ed States is the largest manufacturer of silk 
and the largest consumer of raw silk. The 
enormous capacity of the American market 


is indicated by the fact that our imports of 
raw silk increased from 33,000,000 pounds to 
over 49,000,000 pounds from 1918 to 1923. That 
is, in the very years in which the artificial silk 
industry was accomplishing its huge expan- 
sion, the real silk industry was still able to 
grow at an astonishing rate. 

“And yet, despite the rise of artificial silk, 
and notwithstanding this increase in real silk, 
we find that this country produced in 1923 more 
cotton fabrics than in any earlier year, and 23 
per cent. more than in the year 1921. If the 
textile industry is as good a business baro- 
meter as is generally believed, this record in- 
dicates that the American community has a 
consuming capacity, the ability to buy and to 
enjoy the things it wants, far beyond any other 
people in the world. The American home mar- 
ket is the most wonderful commercial devel- 
opment in all human experience.” 
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chemical treatment of the cellulose 
found in vegetable life. By such 
treatment the cellulose becomes 
semi-liquid, and the solution thus 
obtained is forced through tiny 
holes into a long continuous thread 
which is hardened either in a liquid 
chemical solution or by evapora- 
tion in the air. 


The most important method 
used in the world to-day is known 
as the viscose, accounting for ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. of the 
world’s production. This process 
dates from 1892 and was first per- 
fected by British chemists. It 
consists of treating the cellulose 
with an alkali and then submitting 
the result to the action of a sul- 
phate of carbon. From a cost 
standpoint the viscose method is 
the most satisfactory, as it is pos- 
sible to use as a primary base not 


only cotton, but wood, paper pulp, 
tc. 


Approximately 18 per cent. of 
the world’s production is made by 
the nitro-cellulose method. This 
method is based upon the original 
discovery of Chardonnet. A\l- 
though originally invented and 
perfected in France, the French 
manufacturers have largely dis- 
discarded its use for the more 
economical viscose process. The 
nitro-cellulose method consists of 
treating cotton linters with sulph- 
uric and nitric acids. The result 
is termed “nitro-cellulose” and is 
analogous to guncotton, except 
that the degree of nitration is less. 
The thread must be specially treat- 
ed, as it is highly inflammable, be- 
fore it is safe to use. This prod- 
uct is spoken of as Tubize, in 
honor of the Belgian town in which 


Interior views of a large Rayon plant. Above—A 
section of the sorting department where Rayon skeins 
and graded. Upper right—Section of 
the warping department showing processes through 
which Rayon passes before it is ready for the warp 
of the weaver’s loom. Below—Two facing machines 
upon which the viscose is spun into Rayon. 


the largest factory using this pro- 
cess is located. 

The third method is called the 
cupra-ammonium process, and 
about 5 per cent. of the world’s 
production is at present manufac- 
tured by this method. This pro- 
cess consists of dissolving cellulose 
in a copper-ammonia reactive. 
From a production cost standpoint 








The Greatest Rival to 
the Silkworm 


HE world has become 
greatly interested in 
America’s advance in the 
manufacture of Rayon. At 
present the United States 
produces 40 per cent. of the 
world’s supply, and with the 
present American methods 
and speed, it will not be long 
before we control the world 
output. Rayon is an artificial 
silk, of like lustre, strength 
and value, but not dependent 
on labor and political condi- 
tions, money exchange, silk- 
worm crop returns, etc. 
Rayon is manufactured from 
cellulose, that minute fibre 
cell of plant life, and so long 
as there is plant life in the 
United States, so long will 
Rayon be manufactured. Al- 
ready it has been tried and 
found ideal in the manufac- 
ture of garments, and when 
mixed with pure silk in 
gowns, suits, etc., there is no 
difference discernable to the 
naked eye, and only the finest 
of microscopes can detect it. 
































it is believed to be slightly more 
satisfactory than the nitro-cellu- 
lose method, although rather more 


expensive than the viscose. The 
Germars have made the greatest 
strides in the use of this process. 
The primary base is wood pulp. 


A fourth process is just emerg- 
ing. During the war factories 
were built to produce acetate of 
cellulose (celanese), used in water- 
proofing the wings of airplanes. 
After the cessation of hostilities 
the demand for celanese was cur- 
tailed. Through the ingenuity of 
several Swiss chemists, celanese 
has been utilized in the manufac- 
ture of Rayon. The Rayon pro- 
duced by this method is the most 
costly, but is is also stated to re- 
semble silk more nearly than Ray- 
on produced by the other three 
methods. Only about 1 per cent. 
of the world’s production is to-day 
the result of the acetate process. 


Formerly the hosiery and knit 
goods trade used the greater part 
of tiie Rayon produced. To-day 
the majority of the silk-like hosi- 
ery sold at reasonable prices is 
manufactured from Rayon. It is 
also very extensively used in un- 
derwear, linings, embroidery, 
braids, tapestry, ribbons, hat trim- 
ings, as an insulation, as a substi- 
tute for rubberized silk, etc. The 
textile itself is continually im- 
proving and the manufacturers of 
the finished fabrics are improv- 
ing their understanding of dye- 
ing, weaving, etc. As a result the 
uses to which Rayon can be put 
are rapidly expanding. However, 
it is in combination with other tex- 
tiles, such as cotton, wool, and 
silk, that the greatest expansion is 
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looked for. It is woven with silk 
to produce many pleasing combi- 
nations. Because of the different 
chemical properties, Rayon and 
silk are susceptible to different 
dyes which makes possible cross 
dyeing. Its uses in conjunction 
with cotton are increasing great- 
ly, and the improvement in appear- 
ance of the fabricated article has 
done much to restore the popular- 
ity of cotton goods. 

Prior to the war there was prac- 
tically no commercial production 
of Rayon in the United States. 
The processes were patented and 
owned abroad. Also, there was 
a supply of skilled labor in Europe 
and none available in America, so 
that the difficulties of successful 
production in this country were 
great. Some time before 1905 an 
American company obtained the 
patent rights to the viscose proc- 
ess but was a financial failure. In 
1905 a new company attempted to 
overcome the difficulties of its 
predecessor and operated on a 
commercial scale for three or four 
years. Like the pioneer concern, 
this company went into bankrupt- 
cy. About 1909 the American Vis- 
cose Co. was organized at Marcus 
Hook, Pennsylvania, by Samuel 
Courtaulds & Co., Ltd., of Cov- 
entry, England. Backed by the 
capital and industrial experience 
of the European concern, the 
American Viscose Company was 
singularly successful from the 
start. Until 1920 the history of 
artificial silk in this country is the 
history of the American Viscose 
Company, now known as the Vis- 
cose Company of America. Dur- 
ing this period a number of at- 
tempts were made from time to 
time to organize and operate arti- 
ficial silk plants in this country, 
but owing to the technical difficul- 
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Inspection room testing laboratory in du Pont Rayon plant. 


ties involved and the outlay of 
capital required, financial failures 
resulted before the product could 
be perfected for commercial use. 

About 1920 we reached the sec- 
ond stage of the development of 
the Rayon industry in the United 
States. About fifteen years ago, 
Rayon was first mentioned in a 
Washington Tariff. To-day there 
is a 45 per cent. ad valorum duty 
on the importation of Rayon from 
Europe. With the World War 
over, the European manufactur- 
ers could again look forward to 
the time when they would have 
a surplus of Rayon for export. 
The United States, the largest tex- 
tile-consuming nation in the world, 
naturally presented a fertile field. 
To overcome the import duty, the 
larger European manufacturers 
began to lay plans for the produc- 

















The “throwing room,” another stage in the manufacture of Rayon. 





tion of Rayon in the United 
States. 

The principal English company, 
Courtaulds, through control of the 
Viscose Company of America, was 
firmly entrenched. The Tubize 
Artificial Silk Company of Belgi- 
um associated themselves with a 
new company of a similar name 
in this country. The French Vis- 
cose Company formed an affilia- 
tion with du Pont, and _ the 
Italian Viscose developed the In- 
dustrial Fibre Corporation at 
Cleveland. Recently the American 
Bemberg Corporation has been 
capitalized to manufacture Rayon 
by the German cupra-ammonium 
method in this country. The Cel- 
lulose Company of America is affi- 
liated with the British Celanese 
Company. The United States, 
producing in 1913 about 5 per cent. 
of the world’s production, had, by 
1924, developed into the greatest 
producer of Rayon in the world, 
with about 27 per cent. of the en- 
tire production, while Great Brit- 
ain was second with 17 per cent. 
It seems reasonable to believe 
that we will maintain our su- 
premacy for years to come. 

Below are given the four prin- 
cipal companies in this country 
with their 1924 production: 


Pounds 

Viscose Co. of America .. 28,000.000 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 

fee FEDS 4,250,000 

duPont Rayon Co......... 4,000,000 
Industrial Fibre .......... 


In addition, there was about 
2,000,000 pounds imported from 
abroad in 1924. 


Because Rayon is manufactured 
and is not dependent upon crop 
conditions, it is possible to main- 
tain a steady price for the yarn. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Why Labor Is Opposed to 
Employee Ownership 


Proposes Investment Information Service for Wage Earners 


By Matthew Woll 


Fifth Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


WNERSHIP has an estab- 
() lished usage that implies 

control. So, when we 
speak of wage earners owning 
shares of stock in a company, we 
convey the idea of wage earners 
becoming owners of the industry 
and hence controlling it. This as- 
sumption, however, 


there are other considerations 
why wage earners should choose 
other investments rather than 


the stocks of the company em- 
ploying them. Some employers 
are using this method as a new 
way to tie workers to their jobs. 
By getting wage earners con- 


creases than from stock dividends 
and then plan to participate, in 
the collective use of organized 
economic strength, the records 
show that the company tries to 
use employee ownership to defeat 
such movements. Should the em- 
ployee attempt to use his owner- 

ship of stocks to secure 





fails to discriminate 





between ownership and 
investment. 

A person who makes 
an investment, seeks 
a convenient way to 
secure an income on 
accumulated funds 
without further con- 
cern than the regular- 
ity of the income and 
the security of the in- 
vestment. As the trade 
union movement has 
been successful in rais- 
ing wages above the 
margins necessary for — 
current expenses, the 
wage earner has been 
able to accumulate 
funds against a rainy 
day or for special pur- 
poses. The problem of 
investment has become 
a rather general prob- 
lem for trade unionists. 
Employers have not 
been slow to appreciate 
the opportunity which 
might serve a twofold 
purpose; they have be- 
gun a campaign of em- 
ployee ownership. 

Employees are urged 
to buy stock in the 
company and it is dif- 
ficult for employees to 
refuse such insistent 








taken before. 
new era. 


ployees. 


Labor’s New Policy 
on Wages 


HERE is much truth in the criticism that 

labor’s new wage policy is nothing but the 
old stuff—more pay and less work—but it does 
reveal a growing sense of salesmanship. 
calculated to accelerate the nation-wide forty 
weeks’ drive for new members, for it has tied 
the labor movement up to the magic word of 
the new industrial era—“super-power.” 


President William Green said of the new 
policy : 

This action places American labor in a most ad- 
vanced position on wage theories. 
garded as the enunciation of a new idea. 
position far in advance of any position we have 

We are on the threshold of a great 
We are at the infancy of giant power. A 
new condition is here, and we must meet it, and 
this is our way of meeting it. 


The full statement, along with other impor- 
tant developments at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention, is printed under “Labor and Wages,” 
on page 54. The meat of it lies in this last para- 
graph: 

Social inequality, industrial instability and injustice 
must increase unless the workers’ real wages—the 
purchasing power of their wages—toupled with a 
continuing reduction in the number of hours mak- 
ing up the working day, are progressed in proportion 
to man’s increasing power of production. 
This article, by Matthew Woll, states fully 

labor’s attitude toward the sale of stock to em- 
The convention laid plans to combat 
this movement by establishing an investment 
information service for wage earners.—EDITorR. 


It may be re- 
It is a 


any control of policies, 
t he company finds 
ways to call issues 
possessed by such ob- 
jectionable individuals. 
The following signif- 
icant experiences hap- 
pened in our own in- 
dustry: one company 
offered dividends of 
100 per cent. on stocks 
owned by employees in 
lieu of wage increases, 
and another company 
attempted to call in 
stocks owned by work- 
men who were de- 
manding that the com- 
pany open its books. 

Over and over 
again the American 
trade union movement 
has reiterated the prin- 
ciple that ownership 
decides none of the 
problems with which 
our movement is con- 
cerned. Regardless of 
who owns the prop- 
erties, there is always 
the problem of adjust- 
ments between man- 
agement and workers 
and the determination 
of principles to be 
used as the basis for 
such, adjustments. 

In addition, the point 


It is 











proposals from those 





made at the outset: 





who control employ- 

ment. Yet such investments in- 
crease the risks of employees, 
with both dividends and wages de- 
pending upon one industrial ven- 
ture. Prudent forethought would 


suggest that the various sources’ 


of income upon which the wage 

earner is dependent should be as 

widely distributed as possible. 
Even if it were not for this con- 


sideration of financial prudence, 


cerned for dividends they hope to 
make their interest in wages less 
aggressive. They hope employee 
ownership will serve as a deter- 
rent to movements for wage in- 
creases and strikes. 

Should the employee be discrim- 
inating enough to balance the in- 
come from wages against that 
from stocks and decide that he 
has more to gain from wage in- 





investments are vast- 
ly different from ownership that 
carries the kind of control nec- 
essary to usher in “industrial dem- 
ocracy.” Not all classes of stocks 
carry voting power. The tenden- 
cy is to increase not-voting classes 
of stocks. This narrows control 
to a small group of carefully 
selected individuals. 
Even in cases where stocks are 
(Continued on page 83) 
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The Right Job 
HE hard thing in life is not to 
make the money needed for 
happiness, but to find the job you 
can do best. I suppose that some 
men never really hit upon their 


vocation. But, broadly speaking, 
the right job for every man is the 
thing that he must do next. I 
doubt whether many of us ever 
pick our jobs; we just happen 
upon them, or they happen upon 
us. Presently we get acquainted 
with each other and both decide 
that the other fellow will do pret- 
ty well. That is the way to know 
your job. Make it your friend. In- 
vest it with a personality and give 
your job the chance that you would 
give your friend. Do not cheat or 
skimp it; be loyal and zealous and 
your job will reward you with 
every joy of friendship—Samuel 
Vauclain. 
e «% 

The fellow who feels above his job 
will always have others above him. 
Poor Richard. 

> 3 

The man with the most efficient 
education is not the one who 
knows things, he is the one who 
knows where to go to find out 
about them. Efficiency is only 
half learned when you know the 
essentials and do them; the other 
half is to know what things are 
non-essential and let them alone. 
—Dr. Frank Crane. 

From V. Huston, Macomb, Ill. 
se 3 

The United States wants her 
debtors to stand for the sanctity 
of obligations and take a firm 
stand against the repudiation of 
contract, or no civilized society can 
exist. That is the moral side of the 
question. While we must hold all 
nations to strict accountability, 
yet, if these nations are unable to 
fulfil their obligations by reason 
of an impossible tariff barrier the 
responsibility is ours—Owen D. 
Young. 
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and we will send you “Forbes 
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printed. If not composed by you 
state source of quotation and 
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The Busy Man 


If you want to get a favor done 
By some obliging friend, 

And want a promise, safe and sure, 
On which you may depend, 

Don’t go to him who always has 
Much leisure time to plan, 

But if you want your favor done, 
Just ask the busy man. 


The man with leisure never has 
A moment he can spare, 

He’s always “putting off” until 
His friends are in despair. 
But he whose every waking hour 

Is crowded full of work, 
Forgets the art of wasting time— 
He cannot stop to shirk. 


So when you want a favor done 
And want it right away, 

Go to the man who constantly 
Works twenty-four hours a day, 
He’ll find a moment sure, somewhere, 

That has no other use, 
And fix you while the idle man 

Is framing an excuse—N. Y. 
Ledger. 


* * * 


We never do anything well till we 
cease to think about the manner of 
doing it—William Hazlitt. 

* * * 


HEN a very high-salaried 

official of the United States 
Government was asked to tell the 
secret of his success, he said: “No 
real man ever succeeds. There is 
always a larger goal ahead.” 

If you think you are a success, 
you aren’t. Activity is the law of 
growth. If you can’t imagine the 
larger goal ahead, you'll never 
reach it. There must be a constant 
urge in your heart before there can 
be betterment in your life— 
Jerome P. Fleishman. 

* * * 


Build reserves against reverses. 


—W. Walter Fox. 
From W. Walter neat Chicago, IIl. 


e's 
The gate to ‘iglitiaiaey won't open 
for the man who is too lazy to lift 
the latch—Exchange. 
oe ee 


If you cannot make money on one 
dollar—if you do not coax one dol- 
lar to work hard for you, you won't 
know how to make money out of one 
hundred thousand dollars—E. S. 
Kinnear. 

















It Seemed So to Him! 


HEN any person does ill by 
W you, or speaks ill of you, re- 
member that he acts or speaks from 
an impression that it is right for him 
to do so. Now, it is not possible that 
he should follow what appears right 
to you, but only what appears so to 
himself. Therefore, if he judges 
from false appearances, he is the per- 
son hurt; since he too is the per- 
son deceived. For if any one takes a 
true proposition to be false, the 
proposition is not hurt, but only the 
man is deceived. Setting out, then, 
from these principles, you will meek- 
ly bear with a person who reviles 
you; for you will say upon every oc- 
casion. “It seemed so to him.”— 
The Enchiridon of Epictetus. 

2 

The best talker in the bird world 
is the parrot; it is also about the 
poorest flyer—The Kodak Maga- 
zine. 

. «6 

I sometimes think that better ex- 
ecutives were made in the days be- 
fore the telephone and telegraph 
were invented. In those days men 
relied upon themselves more because 
they could not telephone a superior 
officer for orders. Few men to-day 
like to assume full responsibility. 
The man who can decide without 
having somebody to help him is a 
natural leader. Young men cannot 
begin too early to make clear-headed 
decisions. Indecision weakens the 
character and destroys confidence.— 
J. M. Davis, new president of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad. 

* * * 

To go about your work with pleas- 
ure, to greet others with a word of 
encouragement, to be happy in the 
present and confident in the future; 
this is to have achieved some meas- 
ure of success in living —Edwin Os- 
good Grover. 








A Text 


FALSE balance is an abom- 

ination to the Lord, but a 
just weight is his delight.— 
Proverbs 11:1. 


Sent in by Thomas Dryden, 
Portland, Ore. What és your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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How Goes It with the Rails 
in the Northwest? 
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HIS article is the result 
T of a Summer of first- 
hand investigating in the 
Northwest by an experienced 
investigator. Agnes C. Laut 
went to railroad heads and 
commercial organizations— 
of course—but she also tra- 
veled hundreds of miles by 
motor and talked with the 
men who make their living 
from the soil. 

Two articles by Miss Laut, 
published in FORBES early 
this year, on the effect of the 
Panama Canal on the rail- 
road map and trade channels 
of distribution, were widely 
quoted and provoked no end 
of discussion. She states 
here, straight from the shoul- 
der, her findings in the 
Northwest. 


























«4 ANAMA is robbing the 
P Northwest rails of their 
traffic. 

“Two of the good old Northwest 
rails are in the hands of receivers. 

“Radicalism is rampant in at- 
tacks on rails in the Northwest. 

“Whereas advances on rail rates 
have averaged 55 per cent. else- 
where in the United States, ad- 
vances have averaged only 39 per 
cent. in the Northwest. 


“If you average up the earnings 
on Northwest rails since the posi- 
tive deficit in 1920, they run from 
1.63 per cent. in 1921 to 3.62 per 
cent. in 1924, whereas rails in the 
East and South are earning 7 to 
10 per cent. Why put your money 
in a chancey 3.62 per cent. when 
you might better put it in a certain 
6, 7, or 10 per cent? 

“Rails have been overbuilt in the 
Northwest for the supporting 
population for the next twenty 
years. 

“While there is not the faintest 


By Agnes C. Laut 


prospect of lower wages, nor is it 
desirable to lower the standard of 
living, it is very doubtful if the in- 
come of the Northwest rails can 
keep pace with mounting costs. 

“While the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is an interpreter of 
the law and not a maker of law, 
it is very doubtful, considering the 
agricultural depression of the West 
and political sentiment, if any in- 
crease will be granted on rail 
freight. 


“While the Northwest rails are 
heavily taxed to provide motor 
highways for motor competition, 
these motor competitors are real- 
ly taking from the Northwest rails 
short distance traffic to the extent 
of two-thirds in passengers. 


“Examine for yourself the prices 
at which Northwest rail securities 
are selling—down half and a third 
of the War era, and a fifth and a 
fourth the prosperous era preced- 
ing the war. 


“With costs up; and income 
down—what are you thinking 
about? Why swim against the in- 
evitable? 

“Of twenty-five rails in the 
West, up to 1924, only eight could 
pay dividends.” 

There is the evidence and it is 
certainly damning. 

The weakness is that it doesn’t 
give the facts on the other side. 

It is an indictment, but it doesn’t 
give the defense. 


Though there are 2,000,000 
people employed by rails in the 
United States supporting 6,000,- 
000 people ; though the wages from 
rails equal $3,000,000,000 a year; 
and support every line of industry 
from the corner grocery store to 
the factory and mine and labor 
union bank; though there are 2,- 
000,000 investors in rails support- 
ing another 6,000,000 people—and 
the average holding runs from 44 
to 66 shares—this adverse advice 
has been poured out against 














] HE Northwest may have 

been down, but proof 

that it was not and is not out 

is furnished by recent earn- 

ings statements of North- 

western railroads. Here are 

results for August this year 

| as compared with the pre- 
vious year: 

1925 1924 

(000’s omitted) 

Chi. & Northw’n.$14,383 $13,165 

Chi., Mil. & St. P. 15,209 13,073 


Chi., St. P.,.M.&O. 2,650 2,314 
Great Northern ... 10,787 8,925 
Minn. & St. Louis 1,454 1,253 
M., St. P.S. Ste.M. 4,460 3,823 


How the railroads of this 
great section of the United 
States—not so long ago a 
black cloud on the economic 
skies — have accomplished 
the turning of the corner 
is graphically told in this 
article. 

















Northwest rails for almost three 
years, where other rails have been 
held up as ideal investments. It 
was a curious, almost unconscious 
antagonism. What was the reason 
for it? 

When one of the Northwest sys- 
tems went into the hands of a 
receiver, a very radical leader met 
a vice-president of the system on 
the street. Both were shocked at 
what had happened and each in- 
clined to blame the other. 

“Well, you’ve pushed us to the 
wall—” began the rail man. 

“Well, I guess receivers’ money 
passes as good for currency as 
shareholders’ money,” said the 
radical. 

But when the second Northwest 
‘rail went into the hands of re- 
ceivers, he didn’t say that. The 
lay-off in superfluous crews and 
trains dislocated employment; and 
to-day there are no more ardent 
backers of the present rail régime 
than the Big Four Union. 
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Montana hauling grain from 60 to 100 miles to market—at a cost of 25 cents a bushel. The new 
railroad will haul the grain at one-half as much a ton as the wagon hauls a bushel. 
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How enormous economies are cutting mounting operating costs of the railroads. The large freight car shown above has a 


carrying capacity five times as great as the small freight car and enables the road to save on crews and fuel. 


Let us take up the facts as they 
are to-day on the outlook for 
Northwest rails. 


“Panama is robbing the Northwest 
rails of traffic.” 

Panama is such a tremendous 
subject I am going to take it up 
in detail in a subsequent article. 
Panama offering rates against 
which no rail can compete and re- 
main solvent is bound to take 
rough bulk traffic from the rails 
in steels, in. cement, in building 
stone, in rough heavy timber, and 
oils piped to tankers for which 
rails have no carriers as cheap; but 
for quick transit of fine stuff such 
as planed fine lumber, glass, ex- 
press packages, hand-to-mouth 
short-time sales and purchases, the 
rails are holding and always will 


hold their own against ocean traf- 
fic. 


Good Crops Swell Traffic 


It is pointed out that for 1925, 
Panama lost (at time of writing) 
about 4,000,000 tons as against 
1924, and the rails gained propor- 
tionately. The statement is quite 
true; but the inference quite false. 
The Panama loss was the falling 
off in oils owing to a glutted oil 
market in the East and a slack in 
the gushers of California. The 
gain to the rails was not from the 
loss to Panama. It came from the 

- increased selling power and buy- 
ing power of the Northwest 
farmer. The Northwest farmer 
had a dismal succession of crop 
failures to 1924. The good crop 
of 1924 swelled traffic gains east- 
bound; but the farmer was still pay- 
ing his debts and the swelled traf- 
fic returns did not react on west- 
bound traffic till 1925. This year 
‘the crop again exceeds both hopes 
and estimates; and the farmer, 
having climbed on top of his debts, 
is not only a heavy seller but a 
heavy buyer; so the traffic returns 
are increasing in both east and 
westbound freight. This not only 
applies to grains but to fruits, 


which will be one of the largest 
crops ever shipped to the East. An- 
other point—it was only after the 
elections of last Fall that the East 
got back on its prosperity legs. 
Lumber sales were appallingly 
slack in the East, owing to a tem- 
porary slump in building till the 
end of 1923. Then the building 
boom began and the demand for 
Western lumber jumped. 


Most Lumber Shipped by Rails 


Here’s one example on lumber, 
from Washington: 

In 1921, 5,375,000 tons of lum- 
ber went all rail East; 264,255 by 
Panama. 

In 1923, 7,125,000 tons of lum- 
ber went all rail East; 1,156,393 
by Panama. 

In 1924, 5,000,000 tons of lumber 
went all rail East; 1,581,062 by 
Panama. 

In other words, while the rails 
slipped off 2,000,000 tons in 1924, 
Panama went ahead eight-fold in 
four years. 

Draw your inference for your- 
self from these figures. 

It does not look to me like ruin 
to the rails. The rails still handled 
almost four times more lumber 
than Panama, and this in a year 
before the East got back into its 
buying stride, as it has in 1925, of 
which the figures will not be avail- 
able till well on in 1926. 


“Two of the old Northwest rails 
are in the hands of receivers.” 


True—one from Minneapolis to 
St. Louis and the other, the famous 
old St. Paul; but if you will ex- 
amine the financial structure of 
two failures, you will find it is 
as unfair to condemn the other 
Northwest rails because of these 
two failures as it would be to con- 
demn a solvent corner grocery 
store because a debt swamped 
neighbor failed. 

It has been proved by long and 
painful railroad experience that 
the proportion of stocks to bonds 
should be 50-50. The reasons 
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hardly need telling. When the 
proportion between stocks and 
bonds stands 40 to 60, the red 
danger signal is up. 

When the St. Paul failed, it had 
two of bonds out for one of stock. 
That is the whole story; and if 
you will examine the other North- 
west rails whose stock stands 
above $60 a share and which are 
still paying 5 per cent. you will 
find there is dollar for dollar in 
real property for every dollar out 
for bonds, and none of the bonds 
comes due till eleven and in one 
case forty years. In each case, 
the proportion of bonds to stock 
is either 50-50, or 51 to 53 for 
stock and 49 to 47 for bonds. 


The Cry of Radicalism 


“Radicalism 1s rampant in attacks 
on the rails in the Northwest.” 

I challenge that statement and 
I challenge it flat. It is not true 
of the Northwest to-day. There 
is more radicalism in any one ward 
of an Eastern city to-day than you 
can gather up with a fine-tooth 
comb from St. Paul to Seattle. 
Yet no one thinks of denouncing 
Eastern rail values because we 
have a bunch of mistaken theorists 
demanding the nationalization or 
communizing of all property and 
the destruction of all government. 

That statement was true of the 
West ten—yes—six years ago. It 
is no longer true. The rampant 
reds, who gave the Pacific Coast 
a bad odor, were chiefly unmarried 
drifters and aliens who had mi- 
grated to the high wage centers 
during the war. The slump of 
1920-23 drove them to pastures 
new. The best proof of that is 
that the finest Labor Temple on 
the Pacific Coast had to be sold on 
a foreclosed mortgage after the 
war because there were not 
enough laborers of the radical type 
to pay dues to keep it open. 

Union labor in the West got its 
cure of revolutionists when two 
of their own leaders absconded to 
Russia with $30,000 of Union 
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funds. They cleaned their ranks. 
Of the radicals, who did not drift 
out and were aliens, many were 
deported, yes, deported in thou- 
sands, without any mention of the 
fact in the Eastern press, which 
featured the more spectacular 
work of Ole Hanson in Seattle. 
And lastly, where there were real 
grievances as in some lumber 
camps, those grievances were 
cleaned up. This exodus had its 
own reaction in a smaller, higher 
quality labor supply, which main- 
tained and earned and put over the 
work to cover higher wages. 

How about rail advances on rates 
averaging 55 per cent. elsewhere in 
the United States and only 39 per. 
cent. im the Northwest? ‘That 
is a fact, isn’t it? And it scores 
against the Northwest rails. 

Yes, it is a fact, and without be- 
ing either pro or anti rail, I think 
any fair person looking that fact 
in the face will have to acknowl- 
edge either that the rates are too 





That looks like a clincher, or a 
fault in the facts somewhere; but 
if you ferret out the facts, you'll 
find “there’s a reason.” 

The Canadian Pacific can con- 
tinue to pay its 10 per cent. divi- 
dends (1) because of its receipts 
from irrigated lands, which it sold 
on the instalment plan before the 
war; (2) because it still has a 
great equity of unsold lands, 
which at a valuation of $20 an acre 
—and they are worth $30 to $40— 
are equal in value to half its capital 
stock; (3) because of its huge 
earnings in transatlantic and trans- 
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sidiaries as ore lands and agricul- 
tural lands; and when the whole 
story of increased shipments by 
the farmer for 1925 comes into 
returns both in purchases and sales 
by the farmer, it would surprise 
one if both roads do not come 
back on a 6 or 7 per cent. basis. 
And this, is not the whole story. 
Tourist traffic to one Park alone 
on the Northern Pacific went up 
this year to 150,000—three-quar- 
ters of it from the Middle and 
Southwest, which is_ sufficient 


proof of the revival of prosperity 
Nor is this the whole 


in the West. 
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high in the densely settled East 
or that they are too low in the 
sparsely settled West; and [I'll 
acknowledge it is the horns of a 
very difficult dilemma. But this is 
a government of law; and by law 
we have an Interstate Commerce 
Commission to solve such dilem- 
mas. As the case is before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
let us await their decision before 
we howl. 

But if the Western roads have 
earned only 1.63 to 3.62 per cent. on 
their federal valuation since 1924, 
how comes it that one Canadian 
road continues to pay 10 per cent., 
and two American roads 5 per 
cent., and one Northwest road 4 
per cent., while the Southwestern 
roads earn 6, 7, and 10 per cent.? 
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pacific steamships; (4) because of 
its earnings in telegraph and 
hotels; (5) because of its magnifi- 
cent system in collecting Oriental 
traffic, which is a story on effi- 
ciency and foresight by itself; (6) 


because every dollar of stock or 


bonds sold has gone back into the 
most perfect equipment known on 
rails; (7) because it, like the Hill 
lines, was built in the era of cheap 
labor and material and could not 
replace its present roadbed at 
three times the first costs. 

The Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern can still pay 5 per cent. 
dividends (1) because they each 
own half of the Burlington—a 
North and South road which this 
year earned $12 a share on its 
stock; (2) because of such sub- 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


When the late James J. Hill, builder of the Great 
Northern Railway, started in the transportation 
business he began by using the old ox cart with 
which he brought furs out of Canada over the old 
Pembina Trail. 
mode of transportation with Louis W. Hill, son of 
the Empire Builder, in the picture with a Glacier 
Park cowboy guide and a Western steer which was 
hitched to the rig for demonstration purposes. 
Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern, is 
shown on the left speaking from the rear platform 
of the Great Northern’s most modern train, the 
Oriental Limited, which has been described as a 









The photo shows the antiquated 


“palace on wheels.” 


story. While the motor has been 
making inroads on the Northwest 
rails for both short distance freight 
and passenger, the Great North- 
ern has taken this bull by the horns 
in buying up the strongest motor 
lines to feed that traffic for long 
distance haul to the rails. 

Have roads been “overbuilt in the 
Northwest for the supporting popu- 
lation?” 

They have been overparalleled 
through the same territory in cer- 
tain places in Canada and in the 
West; but if we are perfectly hon- 
est with ourselves, we can recall 
that when the rail building was 
on ten years ago the public de- 
manded different lines in the same 
field “to reduce rates through 
competition.” And, like all rem- 
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edies grasped in antagonism and 
agitation instead of being careful- 
ly figured out on facts, it has ag- 
gravated the illness of the patient. 
When rails go bankrupt from in- 
sufficient traffic, either the wheels 
have to stop going round, or the 
public has to pay for their going 
round either in public taxes—as 
in Canada Nationals—or in rates to 
pay costs. 

The rails have not yet been over- 
built in certain sections of the 
Northwest, for there are before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
half-a-dozen applications for ex- 
tensions to settlements with enor- 
mous shipments of grain, lumber, 
and other products, and the people 
are so desperate to get those ex- 
tensions that they are offering to 
help pay the costs by buying the 
stock of the rails at par, though 
the stock is quoted on the market 
at 40 to 30 below par. I'll tell that 
story presently, 

If the farm area abandoned in 
the slump of 1920-23 remained 
abandoned, there would be small 
hope for the rehabilitation of the 
twelve to twenty lines in the 
North and-the Southwest that have 
gone into the hands of receivers 
since 1915. But with prices for all 
farm products up 50 per cent. in 
two years and prices for farm 
lands down lower than for twelve 
years for sale on almost any terms, 
the farmers are beginning to pour 
back to the abandoned areas. 


A Triumph of Efficiency 


With high wages and high cost 
of equipment, “can the income of the 
Northwest rail keep pace with mount- 
ing costs?” 

It not only can but is; and that 
story is one of the triumphs of 
efficiency in the substitution of 
time-saving mechanical devices for 
the old hand and man-power meth- 
ods. Automatic signal devices 
save the wages of three men, 
where used, not to mention the 
avoidance of accidents. Unloading 
devices require one man and two 
men, where before ten to fifteen 
were used. Engines of three 
times the pulling power, say seven- 
ty-two loaded ore cars, and cars 
with twice the former capacity, 
80,000 pounds, save the wages of 
one train crew. Oil requires the 
same engineer and the same fire- 
man, but it saves in heating up and 
cooling down one hour and a half 
for every engine on the rails. If 
you figure that for all engines now 
using oil instead of coal at a basis 
of 75c. to $1 an hour for labor, 
you get a figure to stagger you. 
Creosoted ties outlast the old tie 
six years. Figure that cost in ties 
and the labor to take them up and 
put them down. New welding 


processes for the worn ends of 
rails are saving the cost of new 
steel and the labor of taking up 
and putting down. Headlights 
that will illumine rails ona straight 
line for twenty miles, and show 
the figure of a man clear at night 
ahead for 1,000 feet, are averting 
the cost and waste of accidents. 
I could run this list to a hundred 
such devices. It explains why, 
even in slump years with mount- 
ing costs, dividends were main- 
tained on the good rails. 


Farmers Finance New Line 


How about “agricultural depres- 
sion and political sentiment and in- 
creased rates?” 

The question of rates increased 
or decreased let us leave to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There is where it belongs and not 
in the realm of controversy. As 
to “agricultural depression,” the 
high prices and the good crops for 
1925, following the same for 1924, 
have put that era in the past as 
far as the Northwest is concerned. 

Is “sentiment” in the North- 
west veering round more favor- 
able to the rails than the politi- 
cians who are capitalizing discon- 
tent would have us believe? 
Opinions here are of :absolutely 
no use. Facts only can answer. 
For ten years one of the richest 
wheat regions in Northern Mon- 


tana west of Scobey has _ been. 


trucking grain at a cost of 25 cents 
a bushel to the rail shipping point; 
and for ten years it has been cry- 
ing aloud for an extension of 
the Great Northern from sixty to 
one hundred miles. But with stock 
selling $40 below par, and the 
doubtful possibility of selling 
stock out of the treasury below 
par, and the howl that rails were 
already overbuilt, the Northwest 
lines hesitated to extend. 

This year the farmers offered 
to subscribe at par $250,000 to 
help to lay the track bed. Before 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had given its permission, 
surveyors and graders were al- 
ready out on the ground and the 
farmers were so overjoyed that 
their subscriptions poured in, in 
amounts from $400 to $15,000 and 
totaled, not $250,000, but over 
$300,000. The payments were not 
due till December of 1925 and 
1926; but when I was in the sec- 
tion, the morning the graders 
began work, farmers old and 
young were streaming into the 
little bank of Orpheim and pay- 
ing, “cash down,” their entire sub- 
scriptions. This was not the re- 
sult of an emotional “whoop and 
hurrah boys.” It was pure busi- 
ness. The rate had not yet been 
fixed. That is again an Interstate 
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Commerce Commission ruling; but 
the farmers know, when the rate 
is fixed, the steel rail will carry 
the wheat to market at less a ton 
than the farmer has been paying 
a bushel by motor truck and horse 
wagon. To whom the inspiration 
of this fine stroke should be 
ascribed I could not find out; but 
Mr. Bennett was the moving 
spirit among the farmers; Mr. 
Gilman, Mr. Budd and Mr. Hill, 
the executives who carried out 
the innovation; and a half-dozen 
applications to do the same are 
now before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

When you take politics out of 
rails and rails out of politics, that 
is the best example I know of 
farm sentiment towards rails in 
the Northwest. Don’t forget that, 
in the good old days before antag- 
onisms stirred up assault and 
battery against rails, the Penn- 
sylvania was first built by one 
share subscriptions largely from 
the people along the line. 

When I went out to the West 
first this year, I found nerves and 
optimism pretty well frayed from 
the past four years of stress. The 
older presidents and managers of 
the nine lines operating in the 
Northwest seemed to see their life 
work shattered and crumbling. 
But I remembered the collapse of 
the first boom in the Canadian 
Northwest (I have often laughed 
since at the foolish agonies of fear 
through which we then passed; 
for you can’t bankrupt a region 
that produces the essentials of all 
industry.) 


The Pendulum Swings 


The pendulum that swings down, 
has to swing up; and when I had 
crossed the continent four times 
by rail and covered 1,100 miles by 
motor, my optimism was no longer 
faith. It was certainty. 

The Northwest executives were 
apprehensive that I was _ too 
optimistic. When you have been 
banged all over your anatomy 
with brickbats for ten years, you 
are not likely ‘to be positively 
cheerful. I have the letter of one 
such executive lying on my desk. 
It says: “You were right: we 
were wrong; the crop is much bet- 
ter than estimated; so are general 
conditions. We are doing a whale 
of a business!” 





Keep serene. Sleep enough. Ven- 
tilate your room. Eat what agrees 
with you. Work hard, then work 
some more. Play some. Walk a 


lot. Be regular and you will prob- 
ably remain on earth a few years 
longer than the ones who refuse to 
observe those commonsense rules.— 
The Silent Partner. 
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How Busy Business Men 
Can Keep Fit 


How to Prevent Organic Diseases—Are You Abusing 
the Powers With Which Nature Has Endowed You? 


By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 


HE business executive in 
these days is hearing much 
about prevention—preven- 
tion of accidents, prevention of 
unemployment, prevention of ill 
health due to unsanitary industrial 
conditions. The emphasis upon 
prevention is peculiarly American. 
So far as the ills of the economic 
body are concerned, the American 
business man is increasingly ac- 
cepting the principle of preven- 
tion as better than cure. It is not 
only more humane but less costly 
in the end. The same idea lies 
behind the prevention of 
organic disease. 


closed, it will surely find a place 
in this classification. And knowl- 
edge of these causes plainly points 
the way to their control and the 
application of the principles of 
hygienic living. Failure to search 
the body for the first signs of 
these influences is generally re- 
sponsible for premature physical 
failure and the beginning of 
organic impairment. 

These organic troubles are the 
ones most frequently found in the 
physical examination of business 
men. Traces of albumin in the 


which contribute to the develop- 
ment of chronic organic disease. 

Many of these diseases of adult 
life are due to persistent, insidious 
infection by various forms of 
bacteria. These bacteria find 
lodgment in diseased gums or 
tooth sockets, nasal cavities, ton- 
sils, or other localities favorable 
for the development of germ life. 
From these localities they and the 
poison generated by them move 
out into the circulation and into 
the tissues, like submarines from 
the base of supply, attack various 
organs, and often cause 
trouble in the heart, blood 








The two great classes of 
disease are the communi- 
cable, which affect more 
emphatically the young 
lives, and the’ chronic 
organic diseases—those in- 
volving the heart, blood 
vessels and kidneys—which 
affect more seriously those 
in middle life and old age. 

Mortality statistics clear- 
ly indicate that the fall in 
the general death rate in 
this country is largely due 
to the control of communi- 
cable diseases and the sav- 
ing of infant life, while the 
trend of mortality from 








Must Pay the Price 


HE person who has such 
vitality as to lead him to defy 
the laws of health and to boast 
that he pays no price, no matter 
how he lives, is likely to be the 
first to exhaust his. account of 
health prematurely. 
On the other hand, observance 
of the laws of hygiene affords 
wonderful results in producing 
vitality and endurance. 


vessels, kidneys, stomach, 
gall bladder, appendix, or 
joints. Sluggish bowels, 
also, are a source of 
chronic infection and poi- 
soning that gives rise to 
circulatory and kidney af- 
fections. 

The person who has so 
much vitality as to lead 
him to defy the laws of 
health and to boast that he 
pays no price, no matter 
how he lives, is likely to be 
the first to exhaust his 
account of health prema- 
turely. There was a few 
years ago a famous Ameri- 














the so-called degenerative 
or organic diseases is 
steadily rising. 

What determines the unfavor- 
able mortality trend in this coun- 
try as compared to other civilized 
nations? Is it our pace? Intense 
living? Hard work? 

Undoubtedly these characteris- 
tics of our national life are worth 
a passing thought in this connec- 
tion. But it is safe to say that 
overwork or intensity of effort 
alone has never yet cut off a life 
prematurely. There are always 
contributing physical factors. 

When we search for the original 
causes of disease, old age, and pre- 
mature death, we find they may be 
grouped in certain categories such 
as heredity, infection, poisons, food 
deficiency or excess, physical or 
psychic strain or disuse. As each 
type of destructive influence is dis- 





urine, high blood pressure, some- 
times low blood pressure, and 
slight thickening of the arteries 
are signals that suggest the im- 
portance of taking preventive 
measures. 

In answer to the question, “How 
shall I live in order to avoid these 
organic maladies?” we may say: 
Temperance all along the line—in 
eating, drinking, working, play- 
ing, and even in resting. It is 
possible to “rust out” on the one 
hand or “wear out” on the other. 

Overeating, especially of meat 
and of rich, highly-seasoned foods, 
overweight, too little exercise, too 
much, prolonged, or exhausting 
athletic excess, abuse of alcohol 
and tobacco, excess of tea and 
coffee, worry and fear states— 
these are some of the factors 


can possessed of prodigious 
bodily vigor. He ought to 
have lived a century. But he met 
an untimely end, due, as_ his 
physicians believed and as he 
himself acknowledged when it was 
too late, to his abuse of the great 
powers with which Nature had en- 
dowed him. 

On the other hand, observance 
of the laws of hygiene affords 
wonderful results in producing 
vitality and endurance. 

The rules of prevention, after 
all, are simple. First of all the 
periodic examination to determine 
the physical condition and any 
possible source of infection; the 
removal of such infection; and 
then the regulation of the living 
habits so that the individual may, 
so far as possible, be adjusted to 
his life work or his life work ad- 
justed to his physical capacities. 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


I took a Tiffany wrist-watch into Tiffany’s to be 
regulated. It was going too fast. As I handed it 
over, the expert asked me how much it was out of 
line. In a few seconds he handed it back, with the 
remark, “If it doesn’t go right 


a now, drop in again.” “Couldn’t 
COULDN’T I leave it here and have you do 
DO IT 


the job thoroughly?” I asked. 
“It wouldn’t do any good if you were to leave it 
here six months,” came the answer. “Why not?” I 
asked. “Because, although we could get it to keep 
absolutely correct time while we had it, that would 
be no guaranty that it would keep correct time when 
you started carrying it. It is affected by the motion 
of your body and by other things.” 

Aren’t many of us like watches, but don’t know it? 
We have fine theories, but, somehow, we are not al- 
ways able to carry them out in this work-a-day world. 
A chief executive, for example, can draw up a perfect 
organization chart—and then he wonders why it 
doesn’t function smoothly in practice. A sales manager 
can draw up a knock-’em-over sales talk for his men, 
but often the salesmen find it won’t produce the de- 
sired result out on the firing line. An inventor or an 
engineer produces a piece of mechanism which works 
beautifully in the laboratory, but which strikes snags 
when sent out to perform actual daily tasks. A youth 
enters an organization after making a wonderful rec- 
ord at college, but fails to make good in the rough- 
and-tumble of the business world. An executive or 
a group of executives can sit down and draw up a 
budget which shows a fine profit at the year’s end, 
but, alas, calculations cannot all be carried into force 
during the year. 

If even a Tiffany watch cannot be guaranteed to 
keep correct time when put to the test of every-day 
wear and tear, must we not be prepared to make al- 
lowances for erring mortals? It is right that exec- 
utives should evolve theories and draw up perfect 
plans on paper; but it is all wrong for them to ex- 
pect their theories and paper plans to work out to 
perfection in this imperfect world. Let’s strive for 
100 per cent. performance by ourselves and others— 
but don’t expect it. 

:- 2.2 


One thought leads to a similar thought, one act to a 
similar act, remember. 
* * x 


I once asked a barber to give me a “hurry-up, once-over 
shave.” He was insulted; he cared to do only good work. 
I admired him, 


Up and at it! 
* * * 


Friendship thrives on giving, not receiving. 


The signing of the Locarno security covenant is 
the most momentous development in Europe since 
the Treaty of Versailles. Under its terms France 
and Germany agree forever to refrain from war, and 
Great Britain and Italy agree to 


AMERICA : . 

WILL HAVE rally immediately to the support 
TO TIGHTEN of either country should the 
HER BELT 


other start hostilities. The United 
States, as I see it, will be profoundly affected by 
the consequences of this ironclad guaranty of peace 
between the two Main Powers on the Continent. 
So vitally important is the matter to all classes in 
this country that I have taken occasion to publish 
the following warning in some forty newspapers 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 


This historic treaty should and doubtless will lead, first, 
to substantial and then to drastic reducing of armies in 
Europe. This will have eight definite results: 

First—European budgets will be cut down very greatly, 
thus making tax reductions possible. 

Second—Several millions of able-bodied men will be 
released from ‘military service and will become wage- 
earners, tillers of the soil, etc. 

Third—More workers and lower taxes will enable Eu- 
rope to lower costs of production and expand produc- 
tion. 

Fourth—Budget surpluses, instead of deficits, will so 
raise European countries’ credit that they will be able 
to borrow more freely for productive purposes. 

Fifth—All this will greatly strengthen Europe’s power 
to compete with the United States in world markets, to 
export more goods to us, to supply a larger part, if not 
the whole of the foreign demand for grain. 

Sixth—American manufacturers will take aggressive 
measures to lower costs of production, and if they resort, 
as part of the process, to lowering wages, trouble may 
be precipitated here. 

Seventh—Our own agricultural problem can scarcely fail 
to be aggravated by more intense foreign competition to 
supply Europe’s grain needs—although by and by our 
domestic requirements will take care of this phase of our 
agricultural problem. 

Eighth—Emigration from Europe will be stimulated, not 
only insuring the filling of the quotas to this country, but 
swelling the productive population of Canada and South 
America, a movement bound to have an influence upon 
our own status. 


xk * x 


No Washington commission or board in years has 
dared to flout a President of the United States as 
the Shipping Board has flouted President Coolidge. 
Against the President’s wishes, members of the Board 

ousted President Palmer of the 


- yng Emergency Fleet and installed a 
DOOMED man utterly unknown to the head 


of the Government, a man who 
did not even pay a courtesy call at the White House 
on accepting the appointment. The Shipping Board 
flatters itself that it can completely ignore the Presi- 
dent. The Vermonter who sits in the White House 
will find a way of dealing effectively with the bun- 
gling and insulting members of the Shipping Board. 
America’s handling of shipping has been a fine ex- 
ample of how government ownership and operatior 
doesn’t work. 
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Several years ago I visited Florida and predicted 
that big things were in store for that State. What 
caused me to reach that conclusion was not the cli- 
mate, for it had always been there, but the discovery 
that some of the longest-headed 


OUNDATIONS ex es a . 
OR FLORIDA apitalists in America were mak- 
BOOM LAID ing heavy investments and carry- 
BY BIG MEN 


ing out extensive developments 
there. I was shown, for example, vast orange and 
grapefruit groves being brought under cultivation by 
August Heckscher, the New York financier whose 
business genius has been convincingly exhibited in 
every field he has entered. Another many-sided New 
York capitalist, Senator Coleman duPont, was also 
putting money into Florida lands with a view to 
future profit. Several Chicago financiers were also 
staking large amounts of money on the future devel- 
opment of the State. Barron G. Collier, another suc- 
cessful Northerner, was spending a fortune in the 
draining and the developing of the incomparably rich 
lands of the Everglades. It was easy to foresee that 
the popularity of Florida as a wonderful resort would 
spread as more and more American families attained 
greater prosperity. The State authorities were show- 
ing a friendly attitude towards capital and capitalists, 
and, later, came the Constitutional decree forbidding 
the levying of a state income or inheritance tax. 

It will be seen that foundations were being laid dur- 
ing recent years for the boom Florida is now ex- 
periencing. Many millions are being put into rail- 
road building, into road-building, into harbor im- 
provements, into drainage, into vegetable and fruit 
development. All this makes for the creation of addi- 
tional wealth. Then, many millions are being invested 
in wonderfully fine residential communities, in the 
highest-class hotels and in facilities for entertainment 
and recreation, the last quite important, for not so 
many years ago Winter visitors found little or no op- 
portunities for attractive diversion. 

Unquestionably, many gamblers seeking to get rich 
over-night by blindly sending money to buy Florida 
lots will have their fingers badly burned. It must be 
said, however, that Governor Martin and other State 
authorities, as well as President Dann and other mem- 
bers of the Florida State Chamber of Commerce, are 
earnestly and energetically striving to drive dishonest 
real estate promoters and other fakers into jail or 
out of the State. An influential delegation of Florida 
leaders, headed by Governor Martin, journeyed to 
New York the other day and called together leading 
publishers, editors and others, to furnish them with 
the facts and to seek their co-operation in thwarting 
the schemes of the sharks to rob the public through 
false advertising. All that these Floridians asked was 
that the truth be told about their State. And they 
prefer that the truth be ascertained by sending re- 
sponsible representatives to gather first-hand infor- 
mation. Readers can obtain authentic information 
by writing to the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Investigate before you invest. 

2.2 


To lick others in your line of work, first like tt. 
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In one month, in one State (New York), 257 per- 
sons were killed and 5,586 injured in motor accidents. 
Of the injured no fewer than 2,334 were children un- 
der fifteen. In the United States last year more than 
500,000 automobile accidents were 


AUTOMOBILE a 
ACCIDENTS recorded, and fatalities reached 
MAY HURT 17,345. Is there not danger that 


THE INDUSTRY : , : 
a nationwide outcry against auto- 


mobilists will arise if this wholesale slaughter be not 
reduced? Abundant material is in the making for 
exploitation by some chain of sensational newspapers. 
Once launched, the clamor for repressive action might 
easily become overwhelming and drive State and mu- 
nicipal bodies into passing laws and regulations in- 
jurious to the automobile industry. The evil cannot 
be remedied by any easily-applied panacea. It can 
be effectively modified only by the most painstaking 
processes of education, education not only of auto- 
mobile drivers, but of pedestrians. To educate our 
113,000,000 population is necessarily a slow, costly 
process, calling not merely for the most aggressive 
and persistent effort on the part of the automobile 
industry, but for the co-operation of States and mu- 
nicipalities, of the press, the police, the schools, motor 
car owners, drivers, everybody. The problem con- 
tains such grave potentialities that there is most 
urgent need for doing more than is now being done 
to grapple successfully with it. 
>» @ 


_The worker who is always seeking to save himself is 
likely to save litile else. 


* * * 
Busyness never excuses impoliteness. 
¢ = @ 


Happiness is more of an out-giving than an in-taking 
process. 
* * x 


Mussolini, the Italian dictator, continues to en- 
trench his power. “The Grand Council of the Fascist 
Party has drafted proposals which virtually abolish 
the old constitutional form of government,’ Rome 
cables. Not only is Mussolini 


maneuvering to make himself ‘ab- 
solutely supreme politically, but 
he has now extended his domina- 


tion over employers and workers. The Association 
of Fascist Employers, it is decreed, shall henceforth 
recognize no labor body except the organization con- 
sisting of Fascist workmen. These two Fascist bodies 
will be recognized by the State as representing all 
Italian employers and employees. Through some 
method not yet made very clear, both will function 
under government supervision or control and, when 
serious disputes arise, both will be compelled to sub- 
mit to arbitration. Compulsory arbitration and gov- 
ernmental insistence upon acceptance of! decisions 
may be feasible under Italy’s dictatorship, since Mus- 
solini has no scruples about exercising compulsion 
such as would not be tolerated for a day in our own 
democracy. 

Mussolini is riding even a higher horse in Italy than 
Diaz rode in Mexico. After the dictatorship, what? 
Disaster probably. 


MUSSOLINI 

TO DOMINATE 
EMPLOYERS 
AND WORKERS 
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VW JAS James B. Duke, 
tobacco magnate, 
who has just died, 

a success or a failure? 
Financially, he was abnor- 


mally successful. He was 
successful, too, in building 








as close to Duke as any 
business man, Mr. Hemp- 


Was Duke, Tobacco hill dared not take the 
King, a Success or 
a Failure? 


liberty of giving anyone a 
note of introduction to him. 

Further investigation re- 
vealed that there was only 














up gigantic business enter- 

prises. True, the United States Government found 
his main business creation, the so-called Tobacco 
Trust, illegal, and ordered it dissolved; but other busi- 
ness giants suffered a similar experience and the 
majority of the public did not regard either Duke or 
them as having been thereby disgraced. 

Soured by his own Government’s condemnation of 
his activities, Duke turned his chief attention to be- 
coming Tobacco King of Europe, as he had formerly 
become Tobacco King of America. He felt extremely 
bitter over the treatment meted out to him by his own 
country. 


Later, he applied his energies and a large part of 
his huge capital to developing electric power plants 
in his native State, North Carolina, and branched into 
other sections of the South, as well as into Canada in 
more recent years. Here again he attained finan- 
cial success. 


Duke had a third field of activity: the stock market. 
In his battle to crush rivals in the tobacco business 
both here and abroad, James B. Duke was absolutely 
ruthless. He was out for Duke, and the devil take 
his victims. His stock market operations, from what 
I can gather, were conducted similarly mercilessly. 
He and Thomas Fortune Ryan and George J. Whelan 
were often bracketed by Wall Street in manipulation 
maneuvers on a-colossal scale. But did each of the 
three trust the others? Not a bit. One would de- 
nounce another as “a slick, slippery fellow; you have 
to watch him.” Doubtless Duke, as well as Ryan and 
Whelan, made, millions playing the stock market 
against the outside public. 

Yes, Duke the business man and stock market 
manipulator was a towering success, measured by 
the dollar yardstick. 


Yet, his life yielded him little satisfaction and he 
was, in my judgment, a failure. 

I got my first insight into Duke, the man, when I 
set out to get the story of his life for inclusion in 
my book, “Men Who Are Making America.” I didn’t 
know him and I didn’t know any of his friends. Dili- 
gent inquiries failed for a time to unearth any person 
intimately friendly with Duke. Finally, I learned 
that Alexander J. Hemphill knew him well. 

When I explained my mission to Mr. Hemphill, a 
personal friend of many years’ standing, he shook 
his head and explained that it was hopeless. Mr. 
Duke, he said, was exceedingly hostile to all news- 
paper and other writers because of the way his matri- 
monial misfortune had been handled. Not only so, 
but Mr. Duke was such a queer cuss that he admitted 
nobody to his confidence and would pay no atten- 
tion whatsoever to any letter from him or anyone 
else. Although he admitted that he was probably 


one other man classed as a 

Duke intimate, and he did not feel as close to him as 
did Hemphill. 

However, I bearded the lion in his den. He con- 

sented to talk briefly, but, once started, he went on 

and on and on for four hours, giving me the only 


story he ever gave of his life and work. A dramatic 
story it was. 


But I could not but feel that Duke was cold-hearted, 
mercenary, dominating and domineering. Nearly 
every outstanding American business leader, no mat- 
ter how little schooling he may have had originally, 
manages to become respectably well educated. Duke 
had palpably failed to do so. 

Little incidents sometimes throw light on a man’s 
make-up. Although Duke was smoking when he en- 
tered the room, and lit four or five cigars in course 
of the forenoon, he never once asked if I would care 
to smoke. 

My next experience with Duke came just after the 
United States entered the World War. He asked me 
if I could come to see him about a matter of great 
national importance. I went. 

What do you think the matter of great national im- 
portance was? What do you think he wanted me to 
do? : 

He besought me, with tremendous earnestness, to 
start a campaign on behalf of the ultra-rich, urging 
that they be not taxed heavily in connection with 
the war! 

He laid before me an elaborate statistical compila- 
tion, prepared by his lawyers and accountants, show- 
ing all the inheritance and other taxes which 
would be levied against this, that and the next num- 
ber of millions bequeathed by a rich man. He had 
it figured out to the fraction of a month how many 
years it would take a given number of millions to. 
earn enough to meet all these levies, so that the 
amount set apart would be handed down unimpaired. 

I fear I laughed outright instead of indulging in 
the tears which Duke appeared ready to shed over 
the woes of multi-millionaires. I told him I couldn’t 
conscientiously, during such a national emergency as 
had then arisen, launch any plea that multi-millionaires 
be given special consideration. “But,” I told him, 
“you feel so strongly about it, and are so sure it is. 
just, that I will be glad to publish an article written by 
you or an interview quoting you word for word.” 

Of course, he balked. He wanted me to do the pull- 
ing of his chestnuts out of the fire. 

In the light of later events, it is interesting to re- 
cord that Duke’s statistical table ran up to $40,000,- 
000, the amount which he announced not so long ago: 
that he would provide to establish a university in 
North Carolina, on condition that it be named Duke 
University. 


One constantly had the feeling (Continued on page 75): 
































The Fight Is On! 
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The increase in the use of electric power, new ma- 
chinery, improved methods and large-scale mass pro- 
duction is enabling American employers to produce 
more and to reduce costs. The American Federation ot 
Labor announces that it means to 


LABOR s 
WILL GET demand for workers a share in 
— PAY the increase and the savings thus 


made possible. The resolution 
passed on this subject was described by President 
Green and others as a brand-new theory and policy. 
The words may be new, but the net of the principle is 
as old as trade unionism. The fixed policy of labor 
leaders all along has been to win for wage-earners a 
larger and ever larger share of the kitty. And why 
have American workers been able to obtain higher 
woges than workers in other countries? Mainly be- 
cause this country has led the world in the harnessing 
of power to industry, in inventing and installing labor- 
saving machinery, in developing the science of mass 
production. Why are American coal miners paid sev- 
eral times as much as British miners? Chiefly be- 
cause American mine owners have been quick to 
utilize invention and machinery and electric power 
to the fullest extent, whereas British mines are still 
operated by antiquated methods. Therefore, when or- 
ganized labor proclaims that it means to demand a 
share in the increased production and economies made 
possible by “super-power” and machinery, it wants 
nothing that it is not already receiving. 

Why can America pay shoe workers, for example, 
more than Britain or France or Germany can pay shoe 
workers? Because far more machinery has been de- 
vised and put into operation here, and managerial 
brains have evolved economic methods for large-scale 
production. Of course, the shoe wage earners are 
not the only ones who have benefited from America’s 
advanced ways of conducting operations. Our mod- 
ern shoe factories have provided fields for the em- 


ployment of very large amounts of capital on which 
wages have been paid. Also, the executives of our 


colossal American shoe plants enjoy higher salaries 
than can be paid executives of foreign shoe plants. 
But the point is that labor has participated in the ben- 
efits flowing from the superior application of machin- 
ery and management here. 

The Federation’s attitude towards those who would 
have American workers agitate for the overthrow 
of our institutions and the adoption of Communism, 
was eminently sensible: The Communists’ plea was 
voted down unanimously. President Green convinc- 
ingly advocated the continuation of former President 
Gompers’ policy of “using” members of existing poli- 
tical parties rather than attempting to build up a sep- 
arate political Labor Party. The convention rendered 
valuable service to labor and to the nation by its 
prompt settlement of suicidal “jurisdictional” strikes 
which were interfering with building operations in 
certain sections. 
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On the whole, the proceedings at the annual parlia- 
ment of organized labor reflected a gratifying meas- 
ure of sound sense. Thus far the A. F. of L. promises 
to continue the policies established by Samuel Gom- 
pers. 

If the Federation’s resolution favoring co-opera- 
tion by workers with management in seeking to 
eliminate waste be conscientiously and energetically 
carried out by all members, the way will be paved for 
the further betterment of labor and living conditions. 

“* © 

An executive who has achieved notable success in 
two different lines and who is still in his mid-forties 
makes this statement: “Railway managers are the 
least progressive class of executives in this country. 
The majority of them are in ruts 


ARE js 

RAILWAY and have been in ruts for years. 
EXECUTIVES They accept things as they are. 
IN RUTS? 


How many railway executives 
have first-class research laboratories, with high-priced 
men constantly experimenting to advance the science 
of railroading? If our great industrial, commercial 
and public utility enterprises made no more notable 
advances in improving their processes and products 
and distribution than the railroads have made, they 
would go bankrupt. Of course, there has been im- 
provement in efficiency during recent years, but the 
improvement effected only emphasizes how inefficient- 
ly the railroads used to be handled. Henry Ford is 
about the only man in America who has attempted 
to get away from tradition and custom. He is at least 
trying to discover new and better methods. He did 
not take everything for granted, he didn’t accept ex- 
isting conditions as the best possible of all conditions 
when he entered railroading. Some railway exec- 
utives confess that they have had all heart, all initi- 
ative, all enterprise taken out of them by the perpet- 
ual interference and obstruction by regulators. Al- 
most every time I take a railway journey I see things 
crying out for attention. Particularly have the major- 
ity of railroads fallen down utterly in enlisting the 
loyal co-operation of their own employees as drum- 
mers of business and crusaders against waste of all 
kinds. Also, how many principal railway executives 
spend a large part of their time cultivating the good- 
will of the people in their territory and trying to 
create more business? We badly need the infusion 
of new blood and new brains into the railroading 
field.” 

Is he right? In face of the fact that our railway 
execttives persist at this time of day in working em- 
ployees seven days a week and every week of the 
vear, I cannot conscientiously take up the cudgels on 
their behalf, for if they are exercising no greater 
statesmanship in the handling of other problems than 
they are exercising in the handling of the 365-day 
work-year, then there is abundant room for just criti- 
cism. 





Nothing succeeds like success. The newsstand sale of Forbes has 
increased over 200 per cent. in two months 
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U.S. Royal 


Built of Latex-treated Web Cord 


pas owners of cars equipped with Balloon 
Tires have been denied the full comfort of 
true low-pressure cushioning. 

They have had to over-inflate their tires to 
save them from early and uneven tread wear. 

This is not necessary with U. S. Royal 
Balloons. 

These tires are built to operate at proper 
cushioning pressure. 


The handsome “Low-Pressure” Tread of the 
Royal Balloon wears slowly and evenly. 





EOPLE who are first attracted to 
U. S. Royal Balloons by the appear- 
ance of these handsome all black tires, 
are permanently won by their ability to 
keep their good looks while giving the com- 
fort that only true low pressure can give. 


It gives a much greater road contact than a 
round tread, and thus distributes the weight 
evenly over the entire tread surface. 


Latex-treated Web Cord, another patented 
U. S. Rubber discovery, gives the U. S. Royal 
Balloons the flexibility and strength to stand 
up under the continuous flexing of a long 
period of service. 


If you specify U. S. Royal Balloons on your 
new car you will get the cushioning the Balloon 
principle was intended to give you. 


United States © Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 





True Low 
Pressure 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Balloons 
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Winchester and Reo}: 





























National Accounting Machines used 
by The Winchester Company, 
New Haven, Conn. 





In the office of the Reo 
Motor Car Company, 
Lansing, Mich. 











The National Accounting 
Machine is built to exactly 
meet the needs of the busi- 
ness in which it is to be 
used. For further infor- 
mation regarding its appli- 
cation write or wire to our 
Accounting Machine Divi- 
sion at the factory. 





Class 2000 National Accounting Machine 


THE NATIONAL CASH 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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. | make substantial savings with 
National Accounting Machines 





The users of the National Accounting Machine include many 
of the largest and most prominent concerns in the country. 
The machine is used on widely different kinds of accounting 
work under many different conditions. Yet, whatever the con- 
ditions or the variety of work, it saves time and labor and 
insures accurate, on-time results. The results secured by The 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company and The Reo Motor 
Car Company are typical. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 


New Haven, Conn. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn. 
analyzes orders received according to value and quantity, and 
shipments according to commodity, trade channel and salesmen. 
They say, “In the face of a large increase in statistical work we 
have had no increase in clerical force and are getting more 
detailed information. We estimate that the machines are the 
equivalent of three to four clerks with the added virtue of marked 


increase in accuracy of records.” 


The Reo Motor Car Company, 


Lansing, Mich. 


Uses five National Accounting Machines at its home office and 
in branches. The auditor says, ““At the home office the machine 
is used for distributing sales and purchases. It is accurate, 
economical and easily operated and we believe will save its cost 
many times over. At one of our branches I believe the saving 
in stationery alone will pay for the machine.” 







| REGISTER COMPANY "3 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





Rates 


growing seriousness the seem- 
ing plague of low money 
which, despite the stimulating condi- 
tions of wholesome business activity 
and robust, industrial expansion, has 
stricken their fields and promises to 
continue as a permanent handicap on 
the productivity of their dollars. To 
maintain profits the banker, like the 
planter, must practice superior hus- 
bandry. 
Statistical economists are 
giving ample compilations of 


B ANKERS are considering with 





Are the Days of High Money 


Gone Forever? 


By John Oakwood 


Call Commercial 


Money Paper 
ies wi hn dha 7.89 7.07 
Ae 6.46 7.10 
BM 660s 603.0400 4.24 441 
Sa 4.88 4.94 
| Ree 3.43 4.22 
BRE er eere ee 3.97 3.87 


The last two years showed marked 
contrasts with what the bankers used 
to know in the early post-war years. 
John McHugh, president of the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank of 


their money to bring during the latter 
months of the year? The following 
historical facts show what they got— 
and therefore probably about what 
they expected. The figures are aver- 
age earnings on the classes of money 
given during the last four months of 








tabular data by way of ex- 
planation of low money and 
all of them are doubtless 
right so far as they go. All 
of their elaborate reasonings 


are doubtless beyond ques- L 


tion. Yet not one of their 
explanations, nor all of them 
put together for that matter, 
really explains. 

They do not really explain 
because they leave entirely 
out of the account John 
Smith, everyday American. 

Briefly stated, the startling 
monetary phenomenon that 
confronts American banking 
to-day is this: Business gen- 
erally is better than it was a 
year ago by at least 10 per 
cent., in addition to the nor- 
mal year-to-year expansion 
attributable to sheer growth 
in population, but commer- 
cial loans have expanded 
only nominally and money 
rates show only a moderate 
tendency to grow firmer. In 
the last period of business 
expansion comparable to this 
year, that is, 1923, interest 
rates averaged more than 25 
per cent. higher than they 
have this ‘year. 





Federal debt, 
financing, 


How to Get a Line 
on Money Rates 


OW money rates reflect eco- 
nomic changes which have 
decreased the demand for bank 
money and at the same time in- 
creased the supply. 
causes of a diminishing demand 
have been reduction of the 
corporate _ self- 
and hand-to-mouth 
merchandising methods. On the 
supply side the big influences 
have been the Federal Reserve, 
the discount market, the gold 
hoard, and corporation surpluses. 
But—and make it a big BUT— 
it is really John Smith who is 
keeping money rates low. John 
Oakwood tells why in this article, 
and after you have read it you 
will be able to tell, as readily as 
the bankers, when money rates 
are going to be high again. 


The major 


the year: Com- 
Call mercial 

Money aper 
eisai ee 7.45 7.94 
WEE soa es 5.14 5.46 
ee 4.78 4.46 
See 4.83 5.08 
, ae 2.64 3.27 

a a are Se sere 
In both the foregoing 


tables the expansion of busi- 
ness in 1923, which was a 
notably active year, is plain- 
ly reflected in higher money. 
The business let-down for 
1924 is likewise shown in 
the rates for that year. In 
the last part of 1924 business 
betterment set in and rates 
did grow slightly firmer, but 
they did not go anywhere 
near high enough to lift the 
four-month average above 
the excessively subnormal 
level indicated. 

Business in 1925 has risen 
notably above 1924, compar- 
ing favorably with 1923, 
which was counted as well 
above normal in activity, yet 
money rates, seasonally con- 
sidered, have _ persisted 
throughout the first eight 
months of 1925 on subnor- 
mal levels. 

Furthermore, on the basis 
of months of experience run- 
ning back to this time last 
year, bankers do not expect 
high money this year. 

Some of them even go so 














far as to say that a new eco- 





Furthermore, even with 
the fall crop movement, 
further industrial speeding up and 
increased commercial activities at 
hand, bankers do not expect this year 
actual “high money” as they used to 
know it under similar circumstances. 
‘The most they hope for is firmer 
rates. And they are right—unless 
John Smith changes his tactics. 

How accustomed to low rental 
rates on their money bankers have 
‘become is plainly shown by the fol- 
lowing brief schedule comparing the 
average earning powers of typical 
classes of credits since 1920 during 
the first eight months of the year: 


New York, recently said: ‘While 
business in the United States is mov- 
ing satisfactorily, I think that it 
would be better for all concerned if 
the rate for all loans were about 1 
per cent. per annum higher. There 
would not be so much tendency 
toward speculation under a higher 
rate.” 

Perhaps it is contemplation of pro- 
longed persistence of low rates that 
makes bankers incline toward hope- 
lessness now of high money this 
Autumn. What would they be expect- 
ing, at this season in former times, 


nomic order has come to 

stay in the United States and 
that the days of high money are gone 
forever. 

But, again, that sweeping state- 
ment leaves the already mentioned 
John Smith out of consideration— 
which is not always a safe thing to do. 

The factors which are taken into 
consideration by way of explanation 
as to why money has so long been 
low, and also by way of justifying 
the expectation that it will continue 
low, are briefly as follows: 
1—The Federal Reserve, by pool- 
ing, enlarging and mechanizing more 
efficiently the nation’s money and 
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Big Enough to Make a Gay White Equator 


their readiness to employ the products of others, have 
so improved their art that electric current has been 
made available to the masses of the people at a stead- 
ily declining price. 


Here is compelling evidence of the progressive spirit 
which animates the electric service companies of the 
United States. 


This 80,000-kilowatt steam turbine-generator, just 
ordered by the Brooklyn Edison Company, will gen- 
erate current in such quantities that if it could be 
applied to the equator, a girdle of 100-candlepower 
amps, spaced 100 feet apart, could be kept burning 
brightly throughout the seasons. It will surpass all 
generators thus far built in capacity and in efficiency 
and economy of generation: 


It is made possible by the enterprise of elec- 
tric service company managements. These, both 
by the initiative of their own engineers, and by 





Westinghouse 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


ry ¢ : 


HIS generating unit, which is being built by Westinghouse, is 

the largest ever ordered anywhere in the world. It will be 
approximately 6714 feet long, 36 feet wide, 24 feet high, and will 
weigh about 1,835,000 pounds. The same broad engineering ex- 
perience, skilled workmanship, and attention to detail that will 
create this huge unit enters into every Westinghouse turbine— 
from the largest to the smallest. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


Localized Service — Men, Parts, Shops. 


Representatives Everywhere 





© 1925,W. E.&M.Co 
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credit resources, always assures am- 
ple supply to meet the demands of 
business. 

2—The discount market, de- 
veloped under the Federal Reserve, 
has drawn a great additional volume 
of money into the active service of 
commerce, tending to lighten the de- 
mands on bank funds. More than 
half our foreign trade is now financed 
with acceptances. 

3—The continued presence of far 
more gold in the country than is re- 
quired for our credit structure. 

4—Also the existence of unusu- 
ally large surpluses in the hands of 
corporations and business houses by 
which they can frequently finance 
their own operations or which they 
can place at the disposal of com- 
merce through the _ discount 
market. 

5—The reduction of the Federal 
debt by more than $4,000,000,000 in 
the last five years, easing government 
demands on the money market. 

6—Finally—the factor that is per- 
haps made the most of lately—the 
so-called hand-to-mouth buying sys- 
tem, with light inventories and rapid 
turnover, strengthening cash posi- 
tions and reducing demand for bank 
loans. 

Here is an imposing array of fac- 
tors all conspiring to keep money 
rates down. On the one hand, they 
increase actual and potential supply 
of money and credit; on the other 
hand, they decrease commercial de- 
mand. Furthermore they generally 
seem to represent a new order. of 
things that is here to stay. 


Increase in Bank Deposits 


Their operation is spectacularly 
apparent in banking figures in vari- 
ous ways. One is in a tremendous 
increase in bank deposits, as shown 
by the reporting member banks in 
the Federal Reserve System during 
the last five years, with no commen- 
surate expansion in bank commercial 
credits. The accompanying table 
gives a striking: picture of this, the 
figures representing averages cover- 
ing the first eight months of the 
years given. 

The Deposits column shows a 
steady and tremendous heaping up of 
funds in these reporting commercial 
banks. The increase from 1921 to 
1925 is $4,800,000,000. The increase 
during the last year alone towered to 
no less than $2,300,000,000. Added 
significance is given these figures by 
conditions revealed in the column of 
commercial credits, which ordinarily 
are the chief source of the item “de- 
posits” in a commercial bank. The 
startling fact stands out here that in 
the past four years, while deposits 
mounted by $4,800,000,000 the com- 
mercial credits actually dropped no 
less than $500,000,000 in these re- 
porting banks; also that in the last 
year while deposits expanded by 





$2,300,000,000, commercial credits 
rose only $200,000,000. 

The significance of the relation- 
ships in these and the other figures in 
the table is notable. First, they indi- 
cate that the increases in the deposits 
items came from cash funds placed 
with the banks, and not from ex- 
panded deposit liabilities arising from 
commercial credits extended to cus- 
tomers. Secondly, the collateral 
loans and the investments columns 
show how the banks, over-supplied 
with cash loaning power and unable 
to get it satisfactorily employed in 
accommodations to industry and 
commerce, turned to call'and other 
loans largely for stock market opera- 
tions, and to the purchase of securi- 
ties. The collateral loans have risen 
almost without break for four years, 
the increase in the period being 
$1,300,000,000 in these figures, and 
in the last year it was $900,000,000. 
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consuming amply and paying fair 
prices, and therefore business is good 
and expanding, but he is not buying 
recklessly and he is not paying any 
old price. He stopped that in 1921, 
and he has been a rather canny buyer 
ever since. 


The result is that manufacturers 
and merchants have adopted a cau- 
tious hand-to-mouth buying policy. 

If John should get reckless again 
—if he should let prices soar—it 
would not be long before hand-to- 
mouth merchandising would disap- 
pear as merchants stocked up more 
heavily in anticipation of great busi- 
ness expansion and rising wholesale 
prices. Then large and speculative 
inventories on a rising price level 
would cause expanding commercial 
credits that would quickly lead to 
high money. 

That only suggests how important 
the John Smith factor is in money 








Deposits Outstrip Commercial Credits 
Figures for First Eight Months of the Years Given 


(000,000 omitted) 
Commercial Collateral 
1921 ‘$000 rs 
Pipe oe axes cc eae athe ; 13, 
aE i ier Ce tre 7,200 3,700 4,000 14,100 
re 7,700 4,100 4,700 15,400 
Rr ree 7; 4,200 4,700 16,000 
Roan. 0.55; Seana et ae 8,100 5,100 5,500 18,300 








Investments have also _ steadily 
climbed, rising in four years by 
$2,200,000,000, and in the last year 
by $800,000,000. These two items 
combined show that the banks. here 
represented have by these means 
taken up the slack in their funds to 
the extent of $3,500,000,000 during 
the last four years, and to the extent 
of $1,700,000,000 in the last year 
alone—and they still have a plethora 
of loanable funds. 

But it is really John Smith who is 
keeping money rates low. If John 
Smith were comporting himself dif- 
ferently money rates would go up. 
And then, paradoxically enough, fac- 
tors cited above as causes of low 
money, would be solemnly cited in 
their modified forms as the final and 
effective causes of high money! 

John Smith is the average working 
American who is earning and spend- 
ing the bulk of the nation’s income. 
His aggregate pay check is $60,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

Upon John Smith, ultimate con- 
sumer, and upon the way he spends 
his money, depends the volume and 
velocity of production and trade. If 
he again grows reckless as he did in 
1919 and 1920 and is willing to pay 
$10 and $15 for his shirts even 
though he be only a_ stevedore, a 
great metamorphosis would soon 
spread over the statistical data cited 
above as the sufficient explanation of 
low money. 

John Smith to-day is buying and 


rates from one point of view alone. 
Along with the disappearance of 
hand-to-mouth buying»atid with the 
arrival of -inflation. prices, would go 
the easy conditions now ‘existing in 
corporation surpluses and cash posi- 
tions. Again the Federal Reserve is 
cited as a cause for low money, but 
it is also a ready means for bringing 
about high money by advancing dis- 
count and re-discount rates and by 
open market operations if the goings- 
on of John Smith should become of 
such a nature as to warrant sucli put- 
ting on of the brakes. 

In brief, a change of front by John 
Smith would change the coloring of 
almost the whole array of easy money 
factors set forth above. They hold 
good only so long as he goes along 
pretty much as he is now going. 

There is still another phase of the 
part John Smith is playing in low 
money. It has to do with the way he 
is Saving money and putting it in the 
banks. 

In 1920 total savings in banks of 
all kinds in the United States, ac- 
cording to estimates by the Savings 
Bank Division of the American 
Bankers’ Association, aggregated 
$14,700,000,000. The annual rate of 
growth since then indicated in these 
estimates would mean that total sav- 
ings now stand at $22,300,000,000. 
The increase in five years would 
therefore be $7,600,000,000. That is 
how John Smith is putting money 
into the banks. (Continued on page 78) 
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The Man Who Runs Dodge—and How He Does It 


pany of Windsor, Ontario, had also 
gone into the merger. 

A year later the National was 
absorbed by the Canadian Cycle & 
Motor Company. It was then that 
Dodge resigned, to go to Detroit, 
and that Haynes succeeded him as 
boss of the plant. The salary was 
.only $1,100 a year, but, as Mr. 
Haynes explained, “what I was 
after was the experience that went 
along with the greater responsibili- 
ties.” 

When he reached thirty, Fred 
Haynes did some serious thinking 
about his future. Horseless car- 
riages were beginning to appear, 
and he reasoned that they would 
cut seriously into the bicycle busi- 
ness. He decided, therefore, that 
he would seize the first opportu- 
nity to branch into a more promis- 
ing field. 

- The opportunity soon came. A 
Syracuse man had been made gen- 
eral manager of the Lake Shore 
Engine Works, at Marquette, 
Mich., and, knowing of the record 
made by Fred Haynes, he offered 
him the position of superintendent. 
This company made a wide vari- 
ety of mining machinery, from 
hoists to cars, and Haynes figured 
that here he could widen his 
knowledge and experience. To 
Marquette he went, in 1902. It 
was while in this position that 
Dodge tried to sign him up with 
Ford. 

His own company had coaxed 
and begged him not to leave. A 
few months later he was rewarded 
—by being fired! One of the prin- 
cipal owners had sold his interest 
in the business to a buyer who 
stipulated that he be given a big 
position in the company. Hence, 
the dropping of Haynes. This act 
of ingratitude, however, did not 
sour him. 


Speeds Up Production 


Immediately it became known 
that he had returned to his home 
town, the H. H. Franklin Com- 
pany, pioneer makers of the air- 
cooled automobile, sought him out. 
He started as an assistant super- 
intendent, but later became man- 
ager of the plant, at an attractive 
salary. Haynes was holding this 
position when John F. Dodge pre- 
vailed upon him that there were 
wider opportunities in Detroit. It 
was at this point—in 1912—that 
the little game of battledore-and- 
shuttlecock over -his salary took 
place. 

When Haynes joined Dodge 
Brothers they were making parts 
for 400 Ford cars a day. Haynes 


(Continued from page 11) 


was assigned the task of doubling 
troduction. He did so. No sooner 
was that accomplished than he was 
told to double the output once 
more. 

Meanwhile, John F. and Horace 
I=. Dodge conceived ambitions be- 
yond the making of parts for an- 
other manufacturer to use. Ac- 
cordingly, in July, 1913, they gave 
Ford notice that they would not 
continue their contract with him 
after July 1, 1914. 

Dodge Brothers brought out 
their first seventeen cars in 
November and in the following 
month production reached 262 
Such was the reputation of these 
men that more than 22,000 firms 
and individuals applied to become 
Dodge dealers before the first car 
was made. Into the Dodge car was 
built all the mature experience of 


for mass production, they were 
able to sell at an attractive price 
a car that was at once good and 
good-looking. 

The growth of the company is 
shown by these figures: 


Cars Shipped Net Sales 


i ann 85,459 $73,768,885 
Es 121,010 120,970,810 
——= 145,389 161,002,512 
es 92,476 83,666,248 
eS? 164,037 130,625,774 
SF 3k4s ame 179,505 141,332,685 
Se cscctcne 222,236 191,652,446 


Thus, under the presidency of 
Mr. Haynes there came from the 
Dodge plant, at Hamtramck, De- 
troit, more cars than from any 
other plant in the world, with the 
exception of Ford’s. 

The widows of the Dodge 
brothers had each been left 50 per 
cent. of the stock. They were not 
interested in taking any active 

















One of the Dodge Company’s huge fender presses. 


the Dodge brothers. John F. was 
the business dynamo, speeding up 
the organization; Horace was the 
mechanical genius; Haynes was 
responsible for production. ‘The 
Dodge car aimed to combine quali- 
ty, stability, service, at modest 
cost. It instantly was accepted by 
the public as embodying very ur- 
usual value. In 1915 some 50,000 
were sold, a phenomenal record 
for a new company. 

There were three main reasons 
ior this achievement: 

First— Through the sale of their 
Ford stock to Mr. Ford thev 
obtained an abundance of capital. 

Second—They utilized advertis- 
ing on a distinctly more liberal 
scale than other manufacturers. 

Third—Because of their facilities 


part in the running of the business 
and. decided, in 1924, that they 
would sell if they could obtain an 
adequate all-cash price. J. P. 
Morgan & Company and Dillon, 
Read & Company were invited to 
investigate the property with a 
view to submitting bids. When 
the bids were opened, in April 
1925, it was found that Morgan & 
Company had submitted two pro- 
posals, one offering $124,650,000 
cash or, as an alternative. $65,000,- 
000 cash and $90,000,000 ‘in notes, 
to be paid off at the rate’ of $10,- 
000,000 a year, without interest. 
The Dillon bid was for $152,000,000, 
all in cash, minus dividends paid 
since January 1. The Dillon offer 
was accepted, and on May 1, 1925, 
Dillon, Read & Company handed 
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JOBS 


Sales turnover usually nets a profit; labor 
turnover always produces a loss. 


The best-known manufacturer in America 
says that every job-changer costs him $100 
—a sheer expense that yields nothing. But 
he and every other far-sighted employer know 
that labor turnover can be reduced—not 
with higher wages alone but with modern 
working conditions and happier surroundings 
in the mill or factory. 


Clean heat is absolutely essential toa great 
number of baking, drying, glazing and kin- 


Thismonogram,thesym- dred operations throughout industry. 
bol of General Electric 








Copntd: ibanbutieun Electric heat, by preventing smoke, soot 
electric ovens and fur- and waste of heat and reducing accident risk, 
naces but on the great contributes both to the quality of the manu- 
turbines and generators : . 

of central stations as well factured article and to the good-will of the 
== = ay as and worker, and so insures a more dependable 

azda lamps that serve : : . : 

sb Snltietaty tn human product. Its wider use in every industry will 
and factories. profit manufacturer, worker and consumer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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over a check for $146,000,000. 

How highly the investing pub- 
lic had come to regard the Dodge 
enterprise was demonrstrated by 
the unprecedented success of the 
public offering of $85,000,000 of 
Dodge preferred stock (carrying, 
as a bonus, one share of Common 
“A” stock) and of $75,000,000 6 
per cent. bonds, carrying certain 
conversion privileges. In addition, 
500,000 shares of Common “B” 
voting stock was issued, but not 
offered for public subscription. 
The bankers were swamped with 
subscriptions totaling half-a-billion 
dollars for the stock alone, and 
the bonds were subscribed for 
twice over within an hour. 

Could any corporation president 
have received more convincing tes- 
timony of approval of his record 
than Fred Haynes received, first, 
by the unprecedented cash price 

aid for the business and, second, 
y the public’s overwhelming rush 
to participate in the securities 
offered? Incidentally, within a few 
months the Dodge shares were 
selling at a very substantial pre- 
mium. 

Fred Haynes is powerfully built 
but he handles himself and the 
Dodge force of 20,000 quietly. He 
is not the relentless driver John 
-F. Dodge was; he gets the right 
kind of results by mild methods. 
His executives he encourages to 
shoulder responsibilities. The 
workmen he wins by his unaffected 
democracy, his hard-working ex- 
ample, his whole-souled applica- 
tion to the interests of the busi- 
ness—he has never become in- 
terested in any outside venture 
since he joined the company. 


Rarely Makes a Mistake 


Says one who long has been in- 
timately familiar with Mr. Haynes 
and his methods: 

“Business has never hardened 
him in spite of the tremendous 
responsibility that rests upon him. 
He is still as always a big kind- 
hearted, friendly sort. He has a 
genuine affection for those who 
work for him. He actually loves 
that great plant. In fact I some- 
times think that it has almost be- 
come a part of the man himself. 

“Haynes is a silent man in a 
way. He rarely talks in public and 
seems to prefer to stay out of the 
limelight. I have often thought 
of him as the silent man of the in- 
dustry. He is a dreamer, too, one 
of the most peculiar dreamers I 
have ever known. I have listened 
to him dream a plan until I was 
convinced that nothing in the 
world could stop him from carry- 
ing it out as he dreamed it. And 
then, in the fraction of a minute, 
he would lay his dream _ before 





him and dissect it as ruthlessly as 
if it were mine and not his. 

“He has always been his own 
severest critic, and yet, under his 
kindly, rather bashful exterior, is 
a cold-calculating brain of Yankee 
keenness so thoroughly grounded 
in his business that he rarely 
makes a mistake in men or 
methods. It is often weird to see 
the almost minute accuracy with 
which his predictions come true. 
Haynes receives loyalty and affec- 
tion and co-operation because he 
gives them. I have heard him say 
a thousand times that the only 
way to get is to give.” 

Although Mr. Haynes claims 
that he is a worker and not a 
talker, he is so full of his business 
that he says many incisive things 
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other places to compete with crack 
teams. The initiative must always 
be taken by the workers them- 
selves. 

“We don’t have strikes. We treat 
all our people so fairly that they 
have no reason or desire to strike. 

“We have no star ‘players in our 
organization. The whole executive 
organization functions as one 
team. At the end of the year the 
question is not, What has this man 
or What has that man done, but, 
What -has the organization 
achieved? Every employee knows 
his job is secure so long as he fills 
it creditably. Not one man in our 
organization holds his job through 
favoritism or pull—and no man 
can lose his job through favoritism 

or nepotism. 

















Members of the Dodge Brothers Gun Club. 


in course of conversation. You 
will agree that these sentences 
contain much horse-sense and not 
a few suggestions: 

“Pay for good work and see that 
you get it. 

“Give workers the right con- 
ditions. After a man is through 
with his work, let him be his own 
master. He-men don’t want pater- 
nalism. 

“I would never think of put- 
ting up a recreation building at 
the plant; men want to get away 
from the plant after their day’s 
work, to be with their families 
and do what they want. But when 
they have ambition enough to 
start something themselves, we 
back them up. Our men started 
a gun club. We gave them ground 
for a club-house and we are shar- 
ing the cost of the ammunition 
and clay pigeons; but each man 
still pays something. We have no 
bowling alley at the works—the 
men can go to better ones than 
we could provide. But when we 
have a winning team, we co- 
operate with them in going to 


“I believe in throwing the load 
on to a man and giving him the 
full responsibility of carrying it. 
If there was any executive I had 
to snoop around all the time, it 
would be better for me to do the 
job myself. I want an executive 
to know more about his particular 
job than I do. If he didn’t, he 
would be no help to me. But every 
one in the organization knows he 
can come to me at any time for 
counsel. 

“We insist upon every man in 
a responsible position training an 
understudy. Nobody need fear to 
do this. 

“Here’s an important point: 
We have absolutely no politics in 
the organization. Where men have 
to play politics they waste half 
their time trying to figure out 
whether it will be good politics to 
do a thing or not. That’s fatal. 

“We don’t have a lot of Yes- 
men. When a man can show me 
I’m wrong, he does me and the 
company a distinct favor. Most of 
our decisions are adopted only 
after consultation, and usually an 
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(GRAHAM BROTHERS 


Truck Chassis 


r $995. 


This exceptional new price of the 1-ton 
chassis is the result of economies of mass 
production—economies passed directly 
on to the buyer. 













Graham Brothers now produce in larger 
quantities than any other exclusive 
manufacturer of motor trucks. 


1-ton chassis, *995—1'/2-ton chassis, 1280, F.O. B. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville — D E TR OIT — Stockton 


A Division OF DonGe BROTHERS, INC 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED—TORONTO, ONTARIO 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 2a 
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original proposal is licked into 
better shape by free expression 
of views. 

“Any executive fires himself by 
doing anything in the slightest way 
off-color. 

“We seldom or never have any 
legal complications in the running 
of our business. Corporation 
lawyers would starve if they didn’t 
get more business from other 
companies than we give them. 

“If there is one thing we take 
just pride in it is in the sincere 
belief that we of Dodge Brothers 
have done something to raise the 
standard of business practices in 
this country. Our relations with 
dealers and the suppliers of our 
materials have always been con- 
ducted on the highest, most honor- 
able plane. With us it is not mere- 
ly a theory that business to be 
satisfactory must be mutually 
profitable; it is both a principle 
and a daily practice. 

“We never take a contract away 
from a parts-maker who has been 
serving us well just because some 
other fellow comes along and 
offers us the same thing for a few 
cents less. It doesn’t pay. It’s not 
fair to go back on a company that 
has been giving you good service 
for a number of years and with 
which you have built up real good- 
will. 

“As for dealers, if a dealer has 
character and capability, the only 
reason we ever consider cancelling 
his agreement is because he can- 
not make money. We require from 
each of our 3,500 dealers, in ad- 
dition to a complete weekly report 
on all deliveries made to cus- 
tomers and an inventory of all 
cars—new and_ second-hand—in 
stock, a detailed financial state- 
ment four times a year, and one 
of them must be a sworn state- 
ment. We do not place great de- 
pendence on the number of cars 
shipped from the plant to the 
dealers; our calculations are based 
upon the number of cars actually 
consumed by the public. Also, 
through a uniform accounting 
system, dealers compile a profit 
and loss statement by departments 
by months, which we analyze 
closely. 


Why Dealers Stick 


“We insist on an adequate 
dealer-accounting system—this for 
his own good. We analyze these 
statements very carefully, and if 
a dealer is not making so much 
profit as he should in some depart- 
ment, we send an expert to find 
out what’s the matter. We carry 
on a continuous educational cam- 
paign to teach them how to make 
money. 

“That they do make money is 
shown by the fact that 60 per cent. 





of the dealers we had when we 
started are stil with us. When the 
terrible business slump came in 
1920 and bankruptcies swept the 
country, how many Dodge deal- 
ers, do you think, failed? Just 
one. 

“In all our activities we try to 
base our judgment on facts rather 
than on enthusiasm. Also, we 
strive to think of things in terms 
of the future rather than in terms 
of the present. 

“John F. Dodge had an excel- 
lent motto which we still follow: 
“When you’ve got to decide a thing 
in a hurry, don’t decide it at all.’ 

“We know that for anything to 
be lasting it must be a necessity. 
Fads come and go, but necessity 
always remains. 

“Our constant aim is not only 
to build an honest, good car, but 
to build honest goodwill, and to 
build it all the time. But to show 
you how conservatively we have 
handled our own finances, our 
balance sheet carried the value of 
that goodwill at $1.” 


Some Interesting Facts 


The day the writer was prepar- 
ing this article, Dodge Brothers 
launched a vigorous national ad- 
vertising campaign, from which 
the following statements, telling 
much in little space, are taken: 


Dodge Brothers, during the past 
eleven years, have built and sold 
more than one million four hundred 
thousand motor cars—and more than 
90 per cent. of these cars are still 
in sérvice. 

It has never been Dodge Brothers 
policy to build yearly models. When 
an improvement that is really an 
improvement is discovered, it is made 
at once. Their slogan, ‘Constantly 
Improved But No Yearly Models’ 
is familiar the world over. 

Dodge Brothers build one chassis 
and only one. 

Dodge Brothers have never had an 
‘off year’ or an ‘off car.’ This is 
because they have never used the 
public as a testing ground for ‘new 
models.’ Every change has been an 
improvement on the original design. 

Dodge Brothers. pioneered in 
building the first all-steel open car 
and the first all-steel closed car. 

Dodge Brothers sell directly 
through their dealers to the pur- 
chaser. There are no sectional dis- 
tributing agencies to increase the 
cost of distribution and the cost of 
the car. 


The president of Dodge Bros., 
when not at work, which isn’t very 
often, finds his chief delight in the 
company of his wife and only 
daughter at their farm, fifty miles 
from Detroit, where all sorts of 
uncommon animals, including a 
couple of bears, are maintained, 
and where wild game birds are 
constantly fed and so_ kindly 
treated that when Mr. Haynes ap- 
pears at the lake some of them 
occasionally swoop down and eat 
out of his hand. While shooting is 
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his favorite pastime, his hobby is 
to develop on his estate a wild 
game preserve. 

Mr. Haynes doesn’t go around 
telling people how to succeed. On 
this score he had little to say ex- 
cept this: 

“You have to pay the price for 
whatever you get in this world. 
One of the prices I have had to 
pay for reaching the presidency 
of our company has been the 
change I can note in the attitude 
of the fellows in the plant towards 
me. I do my darndest to have 
them regard me exactly as one of 
themselves, but, somehow, I know 
that they feel there is more or less 
of a gap between us—that I’m the 
boss. And, believe me, that’s not 
a light price to pay. 

“Would you believe that the 
only time I feel really hungry is 
when I am out in the thick of the 
plant when the whistle blows and 


*the boys flock into little groups 


and take out their lunches?” 

One little incident and Mr. 
Haynes’s brief comment on it re- 
veal, better than anything else, his 
recipe for success. 

One day, about twenty-five years 
ago, the Haynes household was 
going to give a dinner party—a 
big event, for parties were then 
few and far between in the modest 
Haynes home. Fred was cautioned 
by his wife to be sure and get home 
as early as possible. Something 
went wrong with a boiler that day 
and, although it was not part of 
his duty, he cheerfully agreed 
when the boss asked if he would 
help to repair the damage. He got 
home at midnight. The guests, of 
course, had all gone. 

“Wasn’t your wife angry?” 

“No. Disappointed, but not 
angry. We got married early, and 
from the start we realized that, 
if we were to get anywhere, my 
job must always come first. That, 
by the way, is one reason so many 
men wonder why they don’t make 
more progress. They put their 
jobs last instead of first. Amuse- 
ments, social functions, diversions 
of all kinds are regarded by them 
as so important that duty often 
has to take second place. 

“I don’t say that a man’s whole 
life should consist of business and 
nothing but business, but I do say 
and I do know that the man who 
puts his job first is the man who 
gives the orders in the end.” 


Three Things 


HREE things are given man 
to do— 

To dare, to labor and to grow; 

Not otherwise from earth 
we came, 

Nor otherwise our way we go. 





—Bliss Carman. 
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| Astheship plowed up Chesapeake Bay 


HE 

















ELEPHONED 


A HUSTLING Baltimore commission merchant 
received word that a ship-load of fruit consigned 
to him had passed Norfolk light on its way up 
Chesapeake Bay. This, to a commission mer- 
chant, was the signal for immediate action. By 
telephone over Long Distance to customers and 
prospects in West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York towns, he succeeded in selling 


the entire consignment of fruit before the vessel docked at Baltimore! 


In THOUSANDs of instances daily, the long 
distance telephone is used to make some 
buying or selling record that seems phe- 
nomenal. Is there a shipment of goods 
coming that should be disposed of? Have 
you raised or lowered prices? Is there some 
new product just ready for the market? Is 
there some man or concern ina distant state 
that should buy, or buy more, or pay what 
is owed? Turn to the long distance tele- 
phone for results. 

No transaction is too large or too im- 
portant to be handled by telephone, and at a 
vast saving of time and expense. Most con- 
cerns in all lines of business could use Long 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Distance as they now use the local tele- 
phone. The rapid increase in long distance 
calls shows how many people are discover- 
ing that the telephone can serve them over . 
states and over the nation as it formerly 
served them over counties. | 
Ask the Commercial Department of your 
local Bell company to investigate your 
business and show you new ways in which 
Long Distance can serve you. There is no 
charge for such a survey. In the meantime, 
what far-away buyer or executive do you 
want? Your telephone will get him, just 
as surely as it now gets the man in the 
next block. Number, please? 








not? . 





ill you find the way 
to your e) panish Garden? 


REAM STUCCO. Scarlet hibiscus. 
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High 
above, the whispering fronds of a coconut palm. A great red jar 
in the corner. A table set for luncheon on the cool, tiled floor. A 
brilliant splotch of sun on the wall. Your Spanish garden? Why 


. . You can have a home in Coral Gables in the pictur- 


esque manner of old Seville, decorated in perfect taste, with a 
garden that takes you back to the days of Spanish domain... It will cost you no 
more than an ordinary home on a dingy city street—and its value must increase 
as the city plan matures, and as the new developments approach completion. 


Cora Gas Ls is being built accord- 
ing to a plan designed by famous ar- 
chitects, not by politicians. Every 
home, club, hotel or business build- 
ing must conform in architecture and 
planting to this plan that carries on 
the Spanish traditions of this old 
Spanish colony. While the city plan 
progresses, while the University of 
Miami is building, while the private 
schools and country clubs are break- 
ing ground for their new buildings— 
property values advance. And so 
many substantial projects are under 
way that such an advance should 
reasonably continue for many years. 


Will You Share in This 
Prosperity? 
Home-builders from every state in the 
Union are erecting hundreds of houses 
that stabilize present values, and form 
a solid base for even greater affluence. 
You may buy but a single plot, or you 
may build an estate adjoining the new 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel in Coral Gables. 
But you cannot escape your share in the 


general prosperity that must attend the 
steady growth of Miami and its environs. 
Thousands of people have attained finan- 
cial independence. It is your turn now. 
For the tide of prosperity has only 
begun to rise. 


The Coupon Brings You 
Rex Beach’s Story—Free 


Rex Beacu has written a book about 
the miracle of Coral Gables. Send for 
it. Better still, come and see for yourself. 
Let us tell you about the special trains 
and steamships that we run at frequent 
intervals to Coral Gables. If you should 
take one of these trips, and buy property 
at Coral Gables, the cost of your trans- 
portation will be refunded upon your 
return. Sign and mail the coupon—Now! 


Your Opportunity 


Coral Gables property has been steadily 
rising in value. Some of it has shown a 
10O per cent increase every year. Roger 
Babson says that Florida offers the great- 
est opportunity for money-making of all 
the states. Yet building plots in Coral 
Gables may now be secured by a moderate 








plots are offered in a 





Cora. GaBLes CorPoRATION 
Administration Building 


obligation. 


Name. 


Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 


Please send me Rex Beach’s story on the miracle of Coral 
Gables. I understand that this places me under no 


initial payment. These 
FB-33 "y 


wide range of prices, 
which include all im- 
provements such as 
streets, electricity and 
water. Twenty-five per 
cent is required in cash, 





Street. 


the balance will be dis- 





tributed in convenient 
payments over a period 











Ci Ly. State. 
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of three years. 


The Facts About (oral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city 
of Miami itself. It is incorporated, with 
a commission form of government. It is 
highly restricted. It occupies about 
10,000 acres of high, well-drained land. 
It is four years old. It has 100 miles of 
wide paved streets and boulevards. It 
has seven hotels completed or under con- 
struction. It has 45 miles of white-way 
lighting and 50 miles of intersectional 
street lighting. It has 61% miles of beach 
frontage. Two golf courses are now com- 
pleted, two more are building. Two 
country clubs are now in actual use. 
More than one thousand homes have 
already been erected, another thousand 
now under construction. Thirty million 
dollars have been spent in development 
work—future plans call for twice that 
amount. Seventy-five million dollars 
worth of property has already been bought. 


Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now 
building the ten-million-dollar hotel, 
country club and bathing casino in 
Coral Gables to be known as the Miami- 
Biltmore Group. The Miami-Biltmore 
Hotel will be ready about January 
1926. Coral Gables will also contain 
these buildings, all of which will be com- 
pleted within a few years: 


The $15,000,000 University of Miami, 
the $500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine, a $1,000,000 University High 
School, a $150,000 Railway Station, a 
Military Academy, a Theatre, the Col- 
lege for Young Women of the Sisters of 
Saint Joseph, a Conservatory of Music, 
and other remarkable projects. 
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Does the Florida “Boom” 
Hinge on Business 
Conditions? 
(Continued from page 14) 


is increasing by leaps and bounds un- 
der the work of the many statistical 
organizations, the Department of 
Commerce, the Federal Reserve 
Board, various large corporations, and 
finally the different trade associations. 
With this greater body of informa- 
tion there seems less likelihood that 
manufacturers will produce in excess 
or fall far behind the demand. 


The fourth reason for anticipating 
somewhat smaller areas is that there 
is a greater readiness on the part of 
business men to use the statistics from 
these various sources. There is also 
the function of the Federal Reserve 
Board to steady business conditions 
by controlling money rates and pre- 
venting a repetition of the 1919 boom 
and the 1921 depression. 


Finally, it must be mentioned that 
the spirit of co-operative competition 
is undoubtedly growing and possess- 
ing the American business man’s 
mind. His spirit is less “cutting the 
throat” of his competitor than “live 
and let live.” There is less secrecy, a 
willingness to give out statistical and 
other information, and even to pub- 
lish costs and other data. This atti- 
tude 6f mind will undoubtedly prevent 
some of the excesses of production 
which prevailed in recent decades and 
caused the big areas above and below 
the median line. No analysis of the 
outlook for Florida can be complete 
without some weight being given to 
the foregoing considerations. More- 
over, as we give weight thereto we 
are again led to the conclusion that 
the Florida boom will not last so long 
as have the preceding four great real 
estate booms heretofore described. 


Reaction Bound to Come 


In conclusion, my opinion is that 
a crash in the stock market or some 
other shock will some day upset sen- 
timent and prosperity throughout the 
United States and that then will come 
a reaction in the Florida boom. This 
hazard will become especially danger 
ous if the boom should be pushed too 
rapidly or more rapidly than at the 
present rate of growth. Assuming that 
the situation remains free from such 
abnormal abuse, the boom ought to 
run for at least the duration of the 
present period of prosperity which 
the country is now enjoying. As the 
area of this period of prosperity 
will probably tend to be somewhat 
smaller than previous areas of pros- 
perity, this means that the height of 
the boom will be seen during the next 
four or five years. Whether the 
Florida boom could stand up against 
the decline in national business and 
swing over two periods of prosperity 
is something which depends upon the 
duration of the prosperity areas which 


we have already discussed in detail. 
I trust this answers the question, 
“How long will the Florida boom 
last?” At least it is the best answer 
I can honestly give. 

The speculative feature of the 
Florida boom is a serious factor. Peo- 
ple cannot forever buy land with the 
idea of selling it to some one else at 
a profit. Sooner or later some one 
must do something to create values if 
values are to continue to increase. 
Hence I wish to give a word of com- 
mendation to such men as Carl 
Fisher, of Miami Beach; Frederick 
S. Ruth, of Mountain Lake; Merritt, 
of Coral Gables, and other men who 
are spending fortunes on high class 
development work. There may, even, 
be something in the argument that 
although prices seem terribly high in 
Miami, for instance, yet they may 
not be so high as in some other sec- 
tions where no money has been spent 
on development work. Speculation 
which is constantly bolstered up with 
sane and permanent development is 
all right, but speculation in isolated 
acreage or in paper town-sites, is very 
dangerous and will some day result 
in great losses. 


Climate Attracts Capitalists 


Regarding the other criticisms of 
Florida, that its future is primarily 
only for health, recreation and luxury, 
I am not so troubled. To begin with, 
this statement.is only partly true, as 
statistics clearly show. The citrus in- 
dustry is producing great wealth for 
Florida and is constantly increasing. 
The early vegetable industry is sound 
and is destined to reach greater pro- 
portions. Florida also has real manu- 
facturing possibilities and upon such 
possibilities the Tampa and Jackson- 
ville booms are logically based. Even 
granting, however, that the principal 
asset of Florida is its climate and that 
the principal industry is to make peo- 
ple healthy and happy, I am not dis- 
turbed. Surely this same criticism 
could apply to the three most active 
industries to-day, namely, the manu- 
facture of automobiles, radio sets and 
Rayon. Every department store will 
tell you that their soundest business 
is in the so-called luxuries. Grocers 
make no money on sugar and flour; 
dry goods dealers handle cotton sheet- 
ing, woolen blankets and other staples 
on a very close margin; while the 
manufacturer of necessities usually 
has the hardest time. Whatever busi- 
ness conditions may be, people always 
have the money to buy the one thing 
they want most and usually this is 
something that the cold-blooded econ- 
omist would be obliged to classify as 
a luxury. 


Then there is a real advantage 
which Florida has in conjunction with 
the health and luxury feature. It is 
this feature which attracts people who 
are well-to-do and often people of 
culture and wealth. The really great 
big thing that men like Carl Fisher of 
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the East Coast and Frederick Ruth 
of the Mountain Lake Section have 
done for Florida is not their splendid 
development work, but rather the fact 
that they have attracted to Florida 
men like Rockefeller, Ford, Heck- 
scher, Bush, Bok and numerous other 
multi-millionaires who have taken an 
interest in the state and have them- 
selves spent large sums in creating 
further values from which every one 
has profited. Such men originally 
came to Florida on account of the 
sunshine—not to raise crops or de- 
velop properties, but they have re- 
mained to do both. Hence, from a 
purely statistical point of view it may 
be proved that sunshine is a greater 
natural resource than timber, iron 
ore, or water power. 

I also want to take great pains to 
distinguish between the Florida boom 
and Florida itself. Florida has a per- 
manent production that will continue 
to increase in wealth and influence. 
Florida has a unique climate which 
is a permanent and increasing asset. 
Automobiles and good roads are here 
to stay and grow. The “Going-away- 
Winters” industry is permanent, 
though subject to fluctuations. Many 
of these things existed—actually or 
potentially—long before you or | 
knew anything about Florida and they 
will continue long after you and | 
have gone. Therefore, my closing 
word on this whoie Florida question 
is as follows: Though the boom will 
pass, Florida will remain. Those who 
make commitments on these perma- 
nent factors need not fear the reac- 
tion when it comes. I believe that any 
one who will intelligently invest in 
Florida and do something for Florida 
can find real opportunities where he 
will incur no greater risk than sur- 
rounds all things human. 


Cannot Get Without Giving 


This brings us back to the law of 
action and reaction with which I 
started the article. In my original 
mention of this law I referred to 
business conditions, but the same law 
applies equally to human relations. 
Life is like a storage battery; we get 
out of it only what we put into it. 
The near-do-wells and the never-do- 
wells who are now flocking to Florida, 
because they have not made a success 
in the North, will do no better in 
Florida. They have failed in the 
North because they have tried to reap 
before they sowed and were unwill- 
ing to do the drudgery and have the 
stick-to-itiveness necessary to success. 
Speculators who go to Florida to get 
something for nothing will probably 
stay there long enough to ultimately 
lose their real estate profits the same 
as they usually overstay the stock 
market. Florida is a wonderful state 
and has tremendous possibilities ; but 
it is not great enough to overturn of 


- ignore the basic law of action and re- 


action. 
Those who are trying to get some- 
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Real Men 
for Real Jobs 


Since July 1, 1919, we have been commissioned by 
more than 500 corporations to locate and investigate 
capable men for responsible positions—executives, 
salesmen, and young men to be trained for worthwhile 
jobs. During this period we have interviewed 50,000 
men, and today have more than 10,000 thoroughly 
investigated records in our files. 


The turnover of men placed has been negligible. The 
results produced for our clients have come, first, as a 
result of our method of handling personnel work, 
which is original and entirely different from that of 
any other organization, and second, because of the 
kind of men we employ to do this work and the 
painstaking care with which we do it. 


Weare not an employment nor an advertising agency. 
We operate only as employment managers for cor- 
porations. We stand flatly on the employer’s side of 
the fence, charge the employer for service, and guar- 
antee all work to be satisfactory. More than half of 
our business today is coming from old clients or 
through their co-operation. 


From our experience we believe that you can save 
90% of the time and 60% of the money you have 
formerly found it necessary to spend to find men for 
responsible positions. Complete information upon re- 
quest, without obligation. 


If you want a job 


. 


For men with personnel problems, we maintain Vocational», || 
and Bulletin Service Departments. Fully described in our, .. 
folder, “The First National Employment Service”, mailed : 


upon request, without obligation. 


William L. Fletcher, Inc. 


80 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
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thing out of Florida without giving 
value in exchange, will end in disap- 
pointment. For such the Florida 
boom will be short-lived. For those, 
however, who recognize this law of 
action and reaction in connection 
with their daily life and business, it 
should be a much different and bet- 
ter story. Those who go to Florida to 
create values and do something worth 
while, intelligently where needed, 
should have nothing to fear and 
should make handsome profits. I go 
further and say that such need not 
worry at all about Florida, but can 
feel as secure as if they were invest- 
ing in New York, Chicago or staid old 
Philadelphia. Such people will have 
their investment fluctuate up and 
down, as do all securities according 
to the general business and monetary 
conditions of the country; but busi- 
ness depressions to such people are 
only ‘temporary rest periods, giving 
them a chance to catch up and lay the 
foundations for an even more brilliant 
future. 

This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Babson on the relation be- 
tween the Florida boom and business 
conditions. The first article was 
published in Forbes for October 15. 





Twelve Tips on Success 


and Happiness 
(Continued from page 15) 


py home. Back of every business 
are the homes of the directors— 
the managers—the employees. 
And the quality of the homes will 
pretty well determine the quality 
of the business. 

The man who lives in a home 
which has all the love burnt out 
of it—who comes back every night 
to sit in the ashes—can never be 
either happy or successful. He 
may be rich, but his money is a 
mockery if he has no home. 

So, we must develop our capac- 
ity to love, so that we shall be 
complete men and not fractions, 
and for many other reasons. 

The supreme h.p. is not horse 
power. It is heart power. It is the 
greatest of all prime movers. And 
I am writing these words as one 
business man may write toXan- 
other, and not as a poet, a saint, 
nor an idealist. 

There will yet come a day when 
both science and religion shall be 
wiser ; and when men shall see that 
Love is the Creator—Love is the 
First Cause—Love is the Law of 
Life in this universe; and that the 
most practical thing that any man 
can do is to develop his capacity 
te love. 





The trade-unionist has the same 
limitation imposed upon him as the 
capitalist. He cannot advance his in- 
terests at the expense of society.— 
Ramsay MacDonald. 
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When worried men study 
the ticker-tape 


MOMENT by moment the ticker 
registers lower prices. Money 
tightens. Interest rates go up. 
Bonds supposed to be gilt-edged 
show signs of weakness and fall 
off in price. It is a bear market. 


What happens to first mortgage 
real estate bonds when stocks and 
bonds drop violently in price, wip- 
ing out fortunes, closing the doors of 
many firms? . . . Nothing to worry 
the investor—they are secure. 

This form of investment is be- 
yond the “reach of the ticker.” Its 
safety is not dependent on the pros- 
perity of any one industry, but 
upon the foundation of the nation’s 
wealth—real estate. It is secured 
by income-earning properties sit- 
uated in progressive localities. 

As a result, first mortgage real 
estate bonds issued by the leading 
houses have an unequaled record 
of safety. Through financial crises, 


panics and periods of depression 
they have paid interest and prin- 
cipal promptly. 

Miller Bonds have these fea- 
tures: Interest up to 7 per cent. 
Unconditional guarantee of prin- 
cipal and interest, optional. Nor- 
mal federal income tax refunded. 
. . . Various state taxes refunded 
or paid. 

But to get full benefit of this 


_ safety inherent in real estate bonds, 


purchase should be made only 
from houses equipped with the 
experience and personnel to issue 
this specialized type of security ... 
houses that stake reputation and 
life on the promise that “No inves- 
tor has ever lost, nor ever shall lose, 
a dollar in our first mortgage real 
estate bonds.” G. L. Miller & Co., 
Incorporated, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Offices and rep- 
resentatives in principal cities, 


Send for Booklet B 1501 
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United States Rayon Corporation 
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The United States Rayon Corporation’s 
position in the new textile industry is that 
of a converter of raw Rayon into colored 
yarns, by processing and dyeing, for various 
trades; the Corporation also makes ribbons 
and braids from these yarns. 
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The management of the Corporation has 
demonstrated its capacity over a period of ; 
nearly ten years profitably to carry on this 1 
highly technical business; its plants are ade- 
quate for prompt expansion of its business 
and its financial position is sound. The re- 
cent financing of the Corporation enables it 
to take on additional available business. 

We recommend the purchase of shares of 
this Corporation. 
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Full information will be furnished upon request. 
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MULLIKEN & ROBERTS, Inc. 
120 Broadway New York 
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costs but a few cents to insure your parcel post 
packages. It would cost so much more to replace 
them, if lost, damaged or destroyed en route. 

Mail the attached memorandum for information about 
North America Parcel Post Insurance and rates. 
A coupon in every package insures automatically. 


Insurance Company of North America 














PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
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Insurance Company of North America, 
Third and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. F-111. 
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RAYON 


(Continued from page 18) 


Since 1920 there has been very 
little fluctuation from month to 
month. For a matter of about 
twenty-nine months, from the lat- 
ter part of 1921 to the first part of 
1924, there was practically no 
change in the quoted price. This 
is one of the prime reasons for the 
great popularity of Rayon yarn 
with the fabricators. Because of 
improvements in methods, the cost 
of production is declining and the 
manufacturers have wisely de- 
cided to give the purchasers the 
benefit of such reductions, there- 
by discouraging new capital from 
entering the field. In the face of 
an actual shortage, the large 
producers have resisted the temp- 
tation to raise prices which is re- 
sulting in an ever increasing de- 
mand. It is believed that the rela- 
tively few producing companies 
will continue to be able to forestall 
speculation and wide fluctuations 
in prices. 


Demand Exceeds Supply 


The advantages that formerly 
belonged to Europe because of 
the existence of trained labor and 
low wage scale have been large- 
ly offset by our ability to improve 
and perfect the machinery em- 
ployed in manufacturing Rayon. 
This, combined with the 45 per 
cent. ad valorum duty, makes it 
improbable that manufacturers in 
this country will face severe com- 
petition from Europe. The pos- 
sibilities of an overproduction in 
the United States itself are not 
imminent. It is not, of course, 
possible to estimate the consump- 
tion of Rayon in this country were 
sufficient yarn available to meet 
the demand. When it is considered 
that the total production of tex- 
tiles in the world is in the neigh- 
borhood of 14,000,000,000 pounds, 
the present world’s production of 
about 150,000,000 pounds of Rayon 
is insignificant. One thing is cer- 
tain: the production of Rayon in 
the United States to-day is very 
inadequate to fill the demand. Be- 
cause the process of manufacture 
is highly technical, involving the 
purchase of expensive machinery 
and the training of labor, it is not 
possible to increase production at 
an excessive rate. In the mean- 
time, improvements in the yarn 
itself are creating new uses and 
new demands for the product more 
rapidly than the production is in- 
creasing. 


The expansion in the production 
of Rayon in recent years on the 
part of established companies has. 
been accomplished, in the main, 
without the introduction of new 
capital. This has naturally resulted 
in greatly increased earnings ap- 
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“We believed in adopting 
e Every obtainable improvement” 
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he will have an income from his securities to 


this income. 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS - ACCEPTANCES 


SHORT TERM NOTES cities throughout the 








“Two 
incomes 
are better 

than one” 









Build both together 


The forward looking man builds up two incomes—one 
from his business or profession, one from his 
vestments. If he has been wisely investing his surplus, 


bond in- 


fall back 


upon should his business income fall off at times. The 
more carefully he has invested, the more dependable 


Our offices in fifty leading cities are ready to help 
you build a second income through well-secured bonds. 


The National City Company 


Offices in more than 50 leading 


world 

















(Incorpereted in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $70,000,000 
71 Broadway 





E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


New York 
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plicable to existing securities, and 
has caused such securities to ad- 
vance materially in market value. 
It would appear that this industry 
is still in its infancy and that sub- 


' stantial profits remain to be made 


by security holders. 

Care should be exercised in the 
selection of stocks of Rayon pro- 
ducing companies, as the highly 
technical nature of the undertak- 
ing makes failure probable before 
commercial production can be ob- 
tained. The securities of Ameri- 
can companies or of foreign com- 
panies producing in America seem 
preferable because the United 
States is the greatest user of tex- 
tiles in the world and the industry 
in this country is protected by a 
substantial tariff. 

The Viscose Company of Ameri- 
ca, the principal producer of Rayon 
in the United States, is controlled 
by Courtaulds, Ltd. of England. 
The shares of the latter company 
are actively traded in on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. The voting 
trust certificates of the Tubize 
Artificial Silk Company of Ameri- 
ca are traded in on the New York 
Curb as are the shares of the In- 
dustrial Fibre Corporation. In 
order to participate in the profits 
of the Du Pont Rayon Company 
it is necessary to buy the stock 
of the parent company. The form- 
ation of the American Bemberg 
Corporation, closely affiliated with 
the principal German Rayon pro- 
ducer, would lead to the belief 
that the shares of this company 
may, in time, become available in 
this market. The American Rayon 
Products Corporation does not 
actually manufacture Rayon. Its 
principal business is fabricating 
from Rayon yarn, and its present 
earnings record is impressive. The 
stock of this company is traded in 
on the New York Curb. 





Youth Needs Elders as 
Mentors 


The lure of achievement should 
beckon every young man to sturdy 
efforts. No other satisfaction of 
life quite equals the knowledge of 
a job well done. I believe that a 
young man particularly needs a 
mentor and friend of older years. 
Let him choose a model by which 
to fashion his plans. Association 
with an older man helps to 
strengthen and broaden the young 
man. By the same reasoning men 
who have advanced in the world 
should spare some of their time and 
help to assist younger men.— 
Samuel Rea. 

es S 

Many a man sits around wonder- 
ing why he doesn’t get his pay raised 
when that is the reason.—Columbia 
Record. 
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Two-Line Editorials 


Don’t put all your money into 

speculative storks these days. 
* * * 

He must needs have a long spoon 
who would sup with the devil—or 
trade with Russia’s Soviets. 

=. + 

A few coal dealers should be made 
warm—in jaal. 

x * * 

It may be a white or it may be a 
green, but it won’t be a blue Christ- 
mas, the signs are. 

ee. 
Want to speculate? Buy and hold 


sugar. 
* * * 


We warned you well to get your 
coal in early. 

x * * 

The building boom can’t last for 
ever. 

ee." 

Two suggestions: Don't become 
bearish on raw cotton or on good oil 
stocks. 

* * * 

The gas industrys prospects are 

becoming very bright. 
x * * 

At least some of the automobile 
stocks have been breaking the speed 
limit. 

a 

Fall business certainly has been 

rising. 
oes 

“Never wait for the last eighth to 
sell or buy’ was Commodore Vander- 
bilt’s sage advice. 

* * * 

Money will not be worth less yet 
a while. 

* * * 

One of America’s lustiest infant 
industries: Electric refrigeration. 

c.2-4 
More mergers are coming. 
* * * 

Florida real estate is safe and 
sound for homeseekers; less so for 
little get-rich-quick steculators. 

Se 

It’s high time to disinherit Federal 
inheritance taxes. 

es % 

A prediction: Italian debt-settlers 
will encounter insuperable obstacles. 





A Worthwhile Book 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

I have just finished reading 
“Men Who Are Making America.” 
I must say that the book should 
be read by every man, be he great 
or small. Would that we had more 
such men in this country; then 
there would be no room for idlers. 

J. E. Lamb, 
Breckwalker, Tex. 


Gum counts. At any time, anywhere 





. LESS 


For the entertainment corner 


BET? 2 COSTS 


“Be it a cottage in the valley or a mansion on the 
hill, no home can be complete without an enter- 
tainment corner.” 


That sentence from a recent Crosley advertise- 
ment outlines the sales objective of the Crosley 
Radio Corporation: a radio in every home—and 
preterably a Crosley. 


In an industry that has disregarded every prece- 
dent for growth, Crosley stands conspicuous 
among the leaders. Crosley radios have the habit 
of performing successfully. Crosley dealers have 
the habit of operating profitably. And Crosley 
advertising has the habit of getting itself read 
and remembered— 


—because Crosley advertising does more than 
sell Crosley radios. It is creating a new spot in 
the American héme—the entertainment corner! 


The Crosley Radio Corporation is a Campbell- 
Ewald client. 


“Owned entirely by the men 
who” operate it, with a volume 
of business placing it among 
the first ten agencies in the 
country, the Campbell-Ewald 
organization of over two hun- 
dred people is at your service 
to handle large or small ac- 


we'll be glad to talk with you. 


Advertising \\ 
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CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


General Offices: 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


H. T. Ewatp, Pres. 
E. Sr. Etmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. 
Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 


J. Frep Woonrurr, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


(Cc) C. B Co.. 19235 





NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


Advertising Well Directed 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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HE widely prophesied upturn in Fall 

trade and industry has not disappointed 
and reports from nearly all markets 
during the last fortnight have been of a 
highly favorable character, indicating the 
presence of at least a moderate “wave of 
prosperity.” 

Steel operations have generally increased 
about 5 per cent., and despite their being 
about 80 per cent. of capacity, the Steel 
Corporation’s unfilled orders have at last 
turned upward. September reports showed 
the familiar large gains over the previous 
year in retail and mail order sales, building 
contracts and production of pig iron anda 
steel ingots. Cooler weather has stimulated 
dry goods sales and trade in general, metals 
ruled higher and conditions have improved 
in both the meat packing and woolen in- 
dustries. 

‘The picture is still not without its darker 
hues, however, and there have been sink- 
ing tendencies in the cotton and grain 
markets, French and Italian exchanges are 
lower, motor car production schedules have 
entered their seasonal curtailment period 
and continued volume of oil production, 
especially in California, has led to easier 
prices for both crude and refined products. 


q Prices 




















Oct. 1,’25 Sep. 1,’25 Oct. 1,’24 


Dunn’s Index .... 194.827 195.766 190.878 
Bradstreet’s ...... 14.1520 14.0878 12.9987 
EEKLY averages of commodity 


prices have continued their down- 
ward trend with the Irving Fisher index 
near the lowest levels since early Sum- 
mer. 

Large stocks at refineries and predic- 
tions of another record crop next season 
depressed the sugar market to new low 
ground for the year at a 2%c basis, and 
Federal Sugar Refining cut refined to 
around 5c, also a new low level. Live 
stock sales continued to favor the pack- 
ers, and with prospect of large corn 
supply hogs slumped to new low levels 
since last May. 

Despite slight restriction of output, 
crude petroleum has shown little firm- 
ness and Eastern prices sagged 10 to 15 
cents.a barrel, followed by similar shad- 
ing in gasoline prices. 

Metals have ranged generally higher 
to strong, and tin has reached new high 


‘a 


N 


A Life ~ Saver for Busy Business 


O be successful, you must keep well-informed. Yet 

you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of.news and views and rumors and denials 
in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


levels above 62 cents for Straits Ship- 
ments while zinc has hovered about the 
1925 high and $7 a ton above the levels 
of January. Producers have held cop- 
per close to 1454c, but domestic buying 
is being held up in hope of some reces- 
sions. 

Crump’s British index number for the 
week ended October 17 stood at 149.9, 
compared with 151 in the previous week 
and 151.5 the middle of September. The 
latest figure is the lowest since the June 
and but .3 per cent. above the 1925 low 
record. 

Latest index of German wholesale 
prices shows a slight decline to 125.1, 
with sugar, pork, hides, textiles ‘and 
gasoline lower but offset by moderate 
gains in wheat, flour, milk, beef and 
various metals. 

Domestic Commodity Prices 
Week Year 
Latest Previous Ago 


Wheat, No. 2 Red... 1.68% 1.60% 1.67% 
Corn, No. 2 Yellow... 1.01% .99 1.30 


Oats, No. 2 White... .48% -4814%4 62% 
OEE - outa bat A040 010 0 6.650 8.25 8.00 8.25 
oe A Re -19% -195% 20% 
wearer, GEM. ..ccccve 051 -051 -073 
eer 16.40 16.55 17.40 

Cotton, BIG). 60 .sccce 21.80 21.65 23.70 

Steel Bars, Pits...... 2.00 2.00 2.00 

a Ae rere .0955 -0955 -081 
Ae .145 -145 131 
OS Se ee -0828 -0813 -063 








| Labor and Wages 


= the first time in forty years the 
annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor convened without the 
authoritative gavel of Samuel Gompers but 
in his place appeared the new leader, 
President William Green, who still carries 
on the spirit of the Federation and its 
founder. Emerging from the conglomerate 
pile of reports and partisan resolutions 
rises the Federation’s statement on the 
“super-power” wage policy of modern 
labor. The statement, as unanimously 
adopted without debate by the 400 dele- 
gates, reads as follows: 


Federation Wage Policy 


“We recommend endorsement of the 
statement of the Executive Council on 
wages. We hold that the best interests 
of wage-earners, as well as the whole 
social group, are served, increasing pro- 
duction in quality as well as quantity, by 
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Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; J. 
G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


Company, investment 


high wage standards, which assure sus- 
tained purchasing power to the workers 
and therefore higher national standards for 
the environment in which they live and the 
means to enjoy cultural opportunities. We 
declare that wage reductions produce in- 
dustrial and social unrest and that low 
wages are not conducive to low produc- 
tion costs. 

“We urge upon wage-earners everywhere : 
That we oppose all wage reductions, and 
that we urge upon management the elimina- 
tion of waste in production in order that 
selling prices may be lower and wages 
higher. To this end we recommend co- 
operation in study of waste in production 
which the assay of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies, covering important 
industries, has shown to be 50 per cent. 
attributable to labor, with 25 per cent. 
attributable to other sources, principally 
managements in industries producing com- 
modities for any single industry under 
consideration. 

“Social inequality, industrial instability 
and injustice must increase unless the 
workers’ real wages—the purchasing power 
of their wages—coupled with a continuing 
reduction in the number of hours making 
up the working day, are progressed in 
proportion to man’s increasing power of 
production.” 

President Green told the convention that 
their Federation was now composed of 
over 31,000 unions and a membership of 
well over three million workers. He 
warned against representation, part owner- 
ship and insurance for employees as being 
mere blinds for undermining the unions, 
but on the following day he replied to 
Arthur A. Purcell, Labor member of the 
English Parliament who had urged closer 
relations with the Russian Red Inter- 
national, that “the American labor move- 
ment will not affiliate with an organization 
that preaches that doctrine or stands for 
that philosophy.” 

Beside the statement on wage policy the 
Federation recorded the following resolu- 
tions: That every effort be made in 
organization of white collar workers, 


especially the bank clerks in large eastern 
cities; that the Federation uphold present 
immigration restrictions, including those 
applying to Japanese; that Muscle Shoals 
remain under Government control; that a 
firm stand be taken against ship subsidies, 
the Federal Bureau of Efficiency, injunc- 
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tions against picketing activities, citizen’s 
military camps, proposals of a sales tax, 
the Railroad Labor Board (a “futile 
body”), the Transportation Act, and 
yarious other institutions and bodies con- 
sidered inimical to the general body of 
organized labor. Congressional investiga- 
tion of the American Tel. & Tel. Company 
as well as the proposed Baking Merger 
was urged, resolutions for better child 
labor laws were adopted and the Conven- 
tion went on record as opposing any move- 
ment looking toward a separate Labor 
party in American politics. 

In a recent survey of steel mill wages 
for unskilled labor the U. S. Department 
of Labor presents the following enlighten- 
ing record showing average hours and 
wages received on open hearth furnaces 
over a period of years: 


ear Hours Earnings Earnings 
" per Week per Hour per Week 
1910 74.5 15.7¢ $11.69 
1913 76.2 18.7 14.24 
1914 0.5 18.5 12.84 
1917 74.4 29.2 21.73 
1920 68.5 52.5 36.21 
1922 67.9 35.4 24.22 
1924 59.0 43.4 25.73 


In commenting upon these figures the 
National City Bank, New York, points out 
that last year the men worked only 77 per 
cent. as many hours but received 132 per 
cent. higher hourly wages than in 1913, 


while during that period steel prices ad- 
vanced only about 57 per cent. and the cost 
of living gained only about 50 per cent. 

The United States District Court made 
permanent injunctions against the United 
Mine Workers of America on behalf of 
over 100 mines in southern West Virginia, 
ruling that the unions had conspired to 
monopolize labor engaged in mining and 
producing coal. 

Employment Service of the Department 
of Labor announced material increases in 
employment throughout the nation during 
the early part of October with the largest 
gains attributed to the automobile industry, 
the building trades, railroads, iron and 
steel, canning and fruit-picking lines. 
Improvement also is noted in the cotton 
and sugar-beet districts and in the lumber 
and textile trades. 

Reports from the New Bedford district 
indicate a marked increase in New England 
cotton manufacturing activity and Saco- 
Lowell shops of Biddeford, Maine, have 
raised operations to five days a week com- 
pared with only three to four days in 
recent months. 

On the other hand it is reported from 
Boston that operatives in the Cohas factory 
of the International Shoe Company, at 
Manchester, N. H., have agreed to 
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voluntary acceptance of a 10 per cent. re- 
duction in the wage scale. 




















E VEN more favorable than early esti- 
mates had indicated were the August 
earning reports of Class I railroads show- 
ing gross of $555,366,570 and total net in- 
come of $124,805,665 or slightly over a 6 
per cent. rate on tentative property valua- 
tions and about 5% per cent. on the roads’ 
own book value for properties. 


August Net Twelve Mos. 
ae eee ee $124,805,665 $662,762,605" 
= ae ae 95,415,321 987,133,417 
DN hogan ses seesoceuees 934, 983, 
eee 52,205,411 776,880,593 
SS h6Gnssswesebasdews 90,160,202 615,945,614 





*First eight months of 1925. 


The August figures are a triumph for 
operating economy. Gross increased but 
9.2 per cent. over August of last year 
while the gain in net amounts to more than 
30 per cent. Likewise gross revenues for 
August have been exceeded in seven 
previous months but only once in railroad 
history has a larger net been reported, the 
record still standing at $127,105,089 for 
October, 1924. 























Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
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Where business is designated as 
“good,” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 


The factors considered are: agricul- 


employment, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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Forbes business map for previous month. 
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‘Handling 650 Tons 
of Paper Stock 
Monthly over this 

Alley-way Floor ~, 
Caused a Real ‘ 


Flooring 


Problem 
















Telegram - 
as 

E. J. Cross 
Contractors 


Two years ago a floor 
of Alundum Aggregates 

and trap rock in cement 
was installed (% to % of a 
pound of Alundum Aggregates 
per square foot with a 1-1-1 mix of 

cement, sand and trap rock). Neither 
the crushing action of the heavy truck 
wheels, the severe chipping action of the 
horses’ hoofs, nor the sucking action of the 
rubber delivery truck tires have caused any 
appreciable wear. The floor is good for many more 
years of hard service. 


New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburg 










Gazette 
Building, Worcester. 


S. 
Company, 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Hamilton, Ont. 


NORTON FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads and Aggregates 





BH sme. 


Get this high interest rate safely 
through our First Mortgage Bonds on 
properties 


select, income-producing 


in MIAMI, FLORIDA 


fastest growing city in U. &., where money 
earns big wages. Put your 


money in the Path 
of Prosperity. Our booklet tells you HOW and 
WHY. Don’t delay—send in coupon today. 
0 Check here if you want details 
of our Partial Payment Plan— 
you get 8% from the first day. 


ed 


j Address 
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Official figures of the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission throw some light on the 
remarkable economies uncovered thus far 
in the year. Class I roads are reported to 
have effected a saving of just under $23. 
000,000 in the single item of fuel during 
the first seven months of 1925, due to 
lower costs as well as to operating 
economies. 

The Southern roads led with the largest 
rate of earnings for the first eight months 
of the year while the Northwestern dis- 
trict still lagged behind the average. Based 
on seasonal increases, estimates now center 
above $1,100,000,000 net for 1925.  Esti- 
mates for September’ net are around the 
figure actually reported in the month 
previous, despite a probable loss of around 
$4,000,000 by the anthracite carriers. 

The American Railway Association 
placed total revenue freight loadings dur- 
ing the week ended October 3 at 1,112,463 
which, while showing an 8,000 car decline 
from the previous week, was still nearly 
35,000 above the corresponding week last 
year and 33,000 cars above that week in 
1923. Total loadings -this year to date 
amounted to 38,959,388, compared with 
36,779,691 and with 38,383,015 cars in the 
corresponding period: of 1924 and 1923 
respectively. 

Revenue passengers carried by Class | 
roads in the first seven months of the 
present year are reported at 515,319,000 
compared with 550,756,000 in the same 
period of 1924, a net decline of over 35 
million passengers. 

Following closely upon the statement by 
the reorganization managers of St. Paul 
that their much opposed plan was declared 
operative, with nearly half of the bonds 
already deposited, came the new counter 
plan sponsored by Roosevelt & Son. Kuhn- 
Loeb and National City have announced 
November 20 as the last date for deposit- 
ing securities without penalty, but there is 
still much opposition to their plan. One 
of the essential features of the counter- 
plan is reduction in interest on Govern- 
ment loans to 4% per cent. and liquidation 
of that debt by fifteen serial payments 
beginning four years after the plan is 
effected. 

The heirloom passed on to Mr. Loree by 
the late E. H. Harriman embodying a 
trans-Pennsylvania trunk line from New 
York to Pittsburgh has suffered a further 
setback in recommendations by experts 
that the I. C. C. refuse consent for such a 
project. The recommendations were based 
on lack of sufficient need shown by the 
proposing parties, though the door is left 
open for further argument on the subject. 

Apparent abandonment of the plans of 
Rock Island to take control of St. Louis- 
Southwestern were followed by announce- 
ment that its chief interests had been sold 
to Kansas City Southern and made more 
probable the eventual co-ordination of that 
road with the Cotton Belt and _ the 
previously acquired interests in Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas. 

The rate situation continues practically 
unchanged with indications that no decision 
on upward revisions for the Northwestern 
roads will be reached before February or 
March of next year. Southern Railway, 
Seaboard Air Line and over forty other 
roads have filed a strong protest with the 
I. C. C. against reduction of various com- 
modity rates in the South, while that body 
has lately allowed a 20 per cent. increase 
in commutation fares to the Chicago & 
Northwestern, effective November 23 and 
affecting a large portion of Chicago’s 
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commuting population. 

Inquiries and actual purchases of loco- 
motive equipment have shown signs of an 
upturn though withal a moderate one. 
American Locomotive has received orders 
for 100 Mohawk type locomotives from the 
New York Central and inquiries ahead of 
the equipment companies are said to 
approximate nearly 18,000 cars of various 


types. 


| Shipping and Trade 


URTHER friction between the Ship- 

ping Board and the administration 
appears likely as a result of the action of 
the former in displacing Admiral Leigh C. 
Palmer as head of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and substitution of Elmer E. 
Crowley, of Massachusetts, to succeed him. 
The change was made in the absence of 
President Coolidge at the American Legion 
Convention and is taken as another step 
in the effort to regain control of authority 
by the Shipping Board through further 
limiting of the powers assigned to the new 
head of the Fleet Corporation. 

The Shipping Board has now taken over 
negotiations for sale of the Pan-American 
Line vessels and is expected to hold out 
for nearer a million than the recent 
Munson Line bid of $770,000. The Board 
has also rejected bids for the Hog Island 
Ship Yard properties but favorably con- 
sidered sale of the Susquehanna and Fill- 
more, each of about 10,000 tons, to the 
A. & P. Marine Fruit Express. 

Hupp, Chrysler, Dodge and Hudson are 
among the motor companies mentioned as 
considering plans for purchase of govern- 
ment ships to transport their motor 
products. Details recently made public 
regarding sale of 199 steel ships for scrap 
to Henry Ford, call for possession before 
December 12, for destruction of the hulls, 
utilization of all machinery in Ford plants 
without offering any part for public sale, 
and total scrapping of all such ships, 
except those to be re-equipped and used 
by Ford, before February of 1927. 

Department of Commerce figures for 
Septeraber trade with foreign countries 
disclose a decline of $5,000,000 in our ex- 
ports for that month compared with 
September of last year. Imports were 
$61,900,000 higher than the previous year, 
but the country’s excess of exports over 
imports for the month still showed a 
favorable balance of $73,000,000. Exports 
of merchandise for the first nine months 
of 1925 were still about $430,000,000 
greater than the imports for that period, 























however. Following is the record of mer- 
chandise movement for this and the 
previous year: 

September: 1925 1924 
Imports: .o<sccess epee $349,000,000 $288.125,817 
Expocts: ..iussceesgeen 422,000, 427,635,576 

First 9 Months: 
importa: ..<.s4esce000 3,078,549,084 2,670,933,445 
Exports) sie cthsacoeds 3,504,828,015 3,124,781,993 


The report further shows net excess of 
gold exports for September of about 
$2,690,000 compared with a net excess of 


imports of around $2,100,000 in the same — 


month of last year. For the first nine 
months of the current year our excess of 
gold exports amounted to over $140,000,000. 

Advance extracts from marine surveys 
of the U. S. Shipping Board indicate that 
water-borne cargo tonnage arriving at 


United States ports during the fiscal year 
ended June 30 was 1,725,000 tons less than 
Decline in 


for the preceding fiscal year. 





Mail Coupon 


hiff" in 
hel} 


HIS is an -offer to executives and 
owners of progressive businesses. 


It is made to show a new way to build 
those businesses bigger. A way that is 
today used by thousands of the biggest 
industrials, banks, manufacturers and 
business houses all over the country. 
Firms like Standard Oil, Henry Ford, 
Boulevard Bridge Bank, Brown Shoe 
Company—to mention but a few. 

- We will send to any ible per- 
son a beautiful mani ot he ai 
Autopoint Pencil. The nationally adver- 
tised mechanical pencil that is attracting 
so much attention, everywhere. Thou- 
sands of firms have equipped their offices 
throughout with Autopoint, thus mak- 
ing big savings yearly over wood pencils. 

And thousands and thousands of 
businesses use Autopoint to BUILD 
business, by giving them to customers, 
or — —stamped 
wi eir own name 
or with the name of 
the person who gets it. 

Thus there is a con- 
stant reminder of you, 
or your firm, in these 





AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


FREE 


TO EXECUTIVES: 
Beautiful 
Sample Autopoint Pencil 


| ‘Autopoint Pencil 


and learn of this attractive new way 
to make YOUR business bigger. Used 
by thousands today 


people’s , on their desks, a’ 
time. A handsome, perfected pencil that 
they like and respect, because they know 
it is the best that the world offers. 

Autopoint Pencils are made of Bake- 
lite, the finest substance in the world 
thata il can be made of. Handsome, 
durable, they cannot burn or scratch 
or mar. Autopoint is simple, too, un- 
like other pencils. It cannot jam or 
break, there are but two movable parts. 
Every AUTOPOINT is unqualifiedly 
guaranteed. 

They come in a wide of styles 
and mine in all per ag, Pa 
leads are the finest you can get—they 
come in every d of hardness or 
softness and in all colors. Once you 
have used an Autopoint, all other pen- 
cils fail to satisfy. 

Mail the coupon now, attached to 
your letterhead, and your name, and 


position with the firm. Do not delay, 
this may be the eet turning 
point of sales. ACT NOW! 


: AUTOPOINT COMPANY F. M.11-1-25 

’ 4619 Ravenwood Avenue, Chicago 
Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint 

I Pen il, business -building.@ ,propostion 
prices of pencils and stamping informa- 

; tion. I enclose business or letterhead. 
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Fall and Winter 
Outdoors: 


Golf 
Riding 
on the Beach 
Boardwalk 
Activities 
Aviation 
Indoors: 


Music and 
Entertainments 








(HALFONTE-HADDON {ALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


will make your holidays happy days~. 


winter or summer, spring or fall. 


Tune in on WPG and 
Chalfonte-Haadon Hall 





A number of persons have grown so enthusi- 

astic that they have made Ch 

Hall their permanent or semi-permanent home. 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In the 

very center of things. American Plan only; 

always open. Illustrated folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


alfonte- Haddon 
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Rayons 
ect-lextile 
Industty— 


Many believe that rayon 
will revolutionize the tex- 
tile industry. 





Information on this question 
should be in the hands of 
every investor, merchant, 
banker and tax-payer. For 
particulars address: 


Babson’ Div. 11 
Babson Park ,Massachuseits 


LARGEG6T STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


\Fon eal 
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Miami, The Concrete City, is a seasoned 
investment field where sound development 
steadily increases the worth of the income- 
paying business property securing our $100 
to $1,000 First Mortgage Bonds, Appraisals 
are independently, conservatively made at 
approximately twice amount of mortgage 


loan. 


Bonds underwritten and protected 


by safeguards that make them a par- 
ticularly attractive investment where safety 
is of first importance. Write or use coupon 
for “8% AND SAFETY” booklet, giving 
complete details. Investigate now while 
8%, remains the prevailing, legal interest 


rate. 


References: All Miami Banks. 
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Name 


Address 


Bedford Building, Miami, Florida. 
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import of Mexican oil, due to large pro. 
duction in this country, accounted for th 
decrease alone, so that the report does not 
indicate actual decline in our foreign jm. 
port trade. 

Seattle reports 190,000 bales of Japanesg 
silk, valued at over $240,000,000, importeg 
through Pacific Coast ports for the firs 
half of 1925. Reports from Eastern 
shipping agencies show tonnage still being 
offered rather freely but rates continuing 
comparatively strong and likely to be 
bolstered for at least the near future by a 
diversified demand. One of the side-lights 
of the anthracite coal strike in this country 
and depletion of domestic stocks is the in. 
quiry for tonnage of both Welsh and 
German coal. Several cargoes of Welsh 
anthracite have already been received. 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping discloses 
a continuation of the decline in new ship- 
building. The third quarter of this year 
saw a total of but 2,206,905 tons in con. 
struction, the lowest since the war and a 
drop of about 150,000 gross tons from the 
previous quarter. The figures follow: 

Sept. 30, 1925 June 30, 1925 
Tons 








Tons 

Great Brit. and Ireland.. 1,009,155 1,093,587 

WUORS  Sescccinscccceds 306,626 407 ,366 
| SEER aa ; 212,798 
France b 169,484 
Holland ¥ 100,682 
Sweden shea; nh.  — eecese 
SITE: | aucinecceuemsca< 70,760 78.061 
RPMOEOE  TURUOR, ccccciccecse 69,866 92,001 
Other Countries.......... 131,121 215,851 

OE Sve srcnnartidenans 2,206,905 2,369,831 














| Money and Banking | 


Ruling Last Year 
5 244% 





Call - Money % 
a eS eee 4% 
Se sco. oan kdlane bakin 4% 3% 
MNS. ns csnscneeneneaseg 3% 3% 


R AMPANT speculation on the Stock 
Exchange coupled with Fall crop 
demands and Government withdrawals 
have occasioned temporary flurries in the 
call loan market but these were gener- 
ally of short duration. The fact re- 
mains, however, that money rates have 
shown the “slightly firmer” tone which 
has been prophesied although also, as 
prophesied, the firming process is so slow 
as to occasion no great fears of strin- 
gency. 

Commercial paper holds active with 
high grade names going at 4% to 4% 
per cent. for four to six months’ ma- 
turity. Bankers’ acceptances have shown 
practically no change but business has 
been somewhat less active. 

As of the first of the past month loans 
on stocks and bonds of member banks 
reporting to the Federal Reserve Board 
reached a new high record of $5,270,- 
000,000 compared with the previous high 
mark of $5,168,000,000 as of July 1, 1925. 
Figures for New York Cit, were $2,108,- 


000,000 compared with the high of $2,- 


157,000,000 on July 1 of this year. 

Secretary Mellon has announced a 
total of $894,455,350 in loans to foreign 
countries and corporations by private 
American banking institutions since the 
beginning of this year and indications 
are that such activity will continue. 
Rumor has it that upwards of $175,000,- 
000 of German municipal and corporate 
financing is being considered in the New 
York banking market. 

After a heated debate the Savings 
Bank Association of the State of New 
York voted down a proposed reserve 
savings bank system, but a committee 
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. An Unique Record 
loses 
= February 22, 1926, will mark the Thirty-third Anniversary of the 
con- founding of the House of Hodson. Today the third generation of the 
id a House and the second or third generations of many of our original clients 
the continue the unbroken and profitable relationship begun years ago. 
, 1925 Our business has grown solely on Service and not through consolidation or new 
387 capital. The present House of Hodson is an outgrowth of a business begun over three 
7. decades ago by Thomas S. Hodson, LL.D., and Colonel Clarence Hodson, his son, 
484 under the name of Hodson % Hodson, and for nearly thirty-three years has been 
we continually controlled and operated by the Hodson family. E 
06 
a Since 1893 Clarence Hodson and Associates have financed and established over 60 
= Banks, Trust Companies, Insurance, Finance, Loan and other companies. 
Hodson-Financed Banking Institutions have earned 15%, some 20%, some 30% ' 
™ and in one case the net earnings were 82% for a single year— 
_| ee +eeeee.s. and no Hodson Enterprise has ever defaulted 
ee in the payment of principal or bond interest 
4 This is a record seldom equalled in the entire history of American finance. 
ck , ‘ 
| aeateeeeiemeteeaiine 
ll PRorir SHARING Bonps 
nl ROFIT OND 
f- 
We 2| Investors in a “Hodson Enterprise’ usually share in its profits to a marked degree. 
- We specialize in and have widely popularized PROFIT SHARING BONDS because 
as we believe that profit sharing is sound in principle and in practice—fair to both cor- 
Ww poration and security holders—making their interests mutual. 
" This policy of sharing profits with the investor, which is so characteristic of a 
th “Hodson Enterprise,” is the spirit which has helped to knit House and customer into : 
Y, a close relationship—a relationship which has covered a period of nearly thirty-three 
a- years of uninterrupted mutual profit. 
mn 
as Careful and shrewd investors who have worked 
r : hard for their money and who want their money to 
: : work hard for them may learn more about profit 
j : sharing bonds yielding above the average by send- 
; : ing for Booklet B-267. Use the coupon below today. 
| Clarence Hodson s fo , 
: ema ESTABLISHED 1893 == ING E 
7 1893 PECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 1925 ' 
: YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE é 
135 Broadway New York é 
E 
, Send me interesting free booklet B-267. | : 
DES <0 6tn 6.0 6 6 6 e066 de 08 MS oF. ae oe ee I 
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Order 


A Text for Every Business Executive 





LI 


“What comfort, what strength, what economy 
there is in order—material order, intellectual order, 
moral order. To know where one is going and what 
one wishes—this is order; to keep one’s word and 
one’s engagements—again order; to have every- 
thing ready under one’s hand, to be able to dispose 
of all one’s forces, and to have all one’s means of 
whatever kind under command—still order; to dis- 
cipline one’s habits, one’s effort, one’s wishes; to 
organize one’s life, to distribute one’s time, to take 
the measure of one’s duties and make one’s rights 
respected; to employ one’s capital and resources, 
one’s talent and one’s chances profitably—all this 
belongs to and is included in the word order. Order 
means light and peace, inward liberty and free com- 
mand over one’s self; order is power. Aesthetic and 
moral beauty consist, the first in a true perception 
of order, and the second in submission to it, and in 
the realization of it, by, in, and around one’s self. 
Order is man’s greatest need and his true well-being.” 


Sue aN Anas, Gia A Se SaaS NOL RS 


As true today as when Henri Amiel, the great Swiss 
philosopher, wrote it for his Journal Intime, seventy 
years ago! 


Order is the greatest need of business. It is the 
slogan, and the inspiration, of every progressive 
accountant. To establish it in all departments is 
to set the scene for assured success. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS Los ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNAT GRAND RAPIDS 8ST. PAUL ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT JACKSON 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING sT. Louis DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA FORT WORTH 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO WACO 


KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 














A Convenient Way To Subscribe To — 


Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 


Your subscription will then commence with the very next issue 
after we receive it. 


A subscription to Forbes is a profitable $5 investment. 
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FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c. extra for Canadian and $1 extra for Foreign 
Postage). Enter my subscription to Forbes Magazine for one year. 
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was appointed to investigate the’ move. 
ment and report at a later date. 

Latest weekly bank clearings from the 
districts indicated by principal cities as 
listed below continue to show a healthy 
increase over last year, though the gains 


are more moderate than in previous 
weeks. 


Debits to Individual Accounts 


1925 1924 
PEE TORE occeces $3,948,000,000 $3,595,671,203 
eae 595,585,506 523,899,632 
Philadelphia ...... 437,000,000 401,000,000 
GENO 6.0ch vice de-0 349,000,000 355,000,000 
Mamees City ...... 127,849,997 110,000,000 
es ES nec ccec 142,800,000 140,700,000 
San Francisco .... 162,968,000 145,400,000 
Los Angeles ..... 133,327,000 116,910,000 
i ee 134,357,822 131,624,868 
OS Sea 156,829,455 129,872,007 
Cleveland = ....00 110,316,434 100,093,234 
eee 92,227,397 82,704,877 
New Orleans .... 70,939,515 67,910,990 








unseen 
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Cotton and Grain 

















OTTON forecast of the Department 

of Agriculture as of October 1 esti- 
mated total domestic production at 14,- 
759,000 bales, an increase of 828,000 over 
the mid-September estimate of 13,931,- 
000 bales. Yield per acre was raised to 
152 pounds compared with 143.5 in the 
previous report, the upward crop revi- 
sions being due, according to the De- 
partment, to heavy rains which bene- 
fited Texas especially. 


The upward revision was naturally 
followed by excited selling which forced 
options to new low levels for the move- 
ment, but pressure was short-lived on 
reports of freezing weather over Texas 
and other large producing states. Cov- 
ering operations steadied the market. 

Mills consumed 932,000 bales of lint 
cotton this season up to the first of the 
past month compared with only 796,000 
bales in the same period of last season. 
The larger consumption is due largely, 
however, to over-zealous moving of the 
crop rather than to a greatly increased 
demand, and despite larger exports the 
fact remains that the indicated crop for 
this year is well over a million bales 
greater than the final crop of 1924 
and that fact has exercised a naturally 
depressing influence on option prices. 


R. H. Hooper & Company estimate the 
world crop of cotton as of October 1 
at 28,821,000 bales of 500 lbs., or several 
million bales above the final world yield 
last year. 

The day after the cotton crop re- 
port the Department of Agriculture is- 
sued its wheat condition report as of 
October 1 with Spring crop estimated 
at 281,575,000 bu., including durum, which 
is a small decrease from the estimates 
of September 1. With the previous es- 
timate for a Winter wheat crop of 415,- 
697,000 bu., the total yield for 1925 is 
indicated at better than 697,000,000 bu. 
compared with a probable domestic de- 
mand of about 657,000,000 bu., including 
that for durum, and with a 1924 total 
yield of about 872,000,000 bu. 

In general, the wheat market has held 
firm and even shown some good strength 
on the up side, in spite of reports in- 
dicating larger crops in many important 
foreign countries. On a basis of foreign 
reports the Department of Agriculture 
estimates that 28 foreign countries in 
the Northern Hemisphere will this year 
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Financing the Farmers of America 


Farming is the key industry of the United 
States. The economic welfare cf the Nation, 
present and future, depends upon keeping 
the country agriculturally self-supporting. 










INCREASING FARM PROSPERITY 


~. through Joint Stock Land Banks 


United States, the farmer paid as high 

as 8% to 12%—and rarely less than 
7% —for loans adequately secured b 
productive property. On the other hand, 
manufacturing concerns, with no better 
security than that offered by the farmer, 
could borrow money at far lower interest 
rates, because it was recognized that they 
could not profitably continue in business 
if exorbitant rates were demanded. The 
farmer, however, was expected to prosper 
under conditions which, if imposed on any 
other business enterprise, would threaten 
it with bankruptcy. 


No Direct Contact with Capital 


The reason such a situation existed was 
due primarily to the inability of the farmer to 
establish direct contact with available and in- 
terested capital. He was forced frequently to 
pay as many as four and five commissions 
to middlemen, thus doubling and trebling 
his cost on a perfectly sound loan. 


Bi: years, in many sections of the 


The condition was not remedied until 
the Federal Farm Loan Act was passed by 
Congress in 1916, which offered a basis for 
the establishing of a practical, national 
farm banking system. Capital for agricul- 
tural purposes then became available to the 
farmer through Joint Stock Land Banks— 


61 BROADWAY 
New York 














The Guy Huston Organization—a complete organization of finan- 
cial, land and bank specialists—affords Joint Stock Land Banks a 
, broad, basic and helpful service. The facilities of this Organization 
yw \ are extended not only to Joint Stock Land Banks, but to investment 
~ bankers and institutions desiring information or reports cover- ie 
ing any phase of Joint Stock Land Bank operations or securities. 1 | 


GUY HUSTON ORGANIZATION 





at anet rate which has never since exceeded 
6%. This government recognition of the fact 
that widely distributed credit resources for 
agriculture as well as industry are essential 
to the life of the nation assures the perma- 
nency of the Joint Stock Land Rabie, and 
precludes the possibility of a return to the 
old and extremely unsatisfactory methods. 


Government Supervision 


‘Today, Joint Stock Land Banks supply a 
large oe of the capital needs of agricul- 
ture. This is done as directly, and even 
more simply, than industrial enterprises 
can obtain similar credits. Under Govern- 
ment regulation, these Banks extend direct 
loans, secured by productive property, the 
value of which has been appraised by the 
Government. 


Bonds are Tax-Exempt 


The funds for these constructive loans are 
obtained principally through the purchase 
by investors of Joint Stock Land Bank 
Bonds. These Bonds are printed by the 
Government; they have been declared in- 
strumentalities of the Government by the 
United States Supreme Court; and they zre 
secured by first mortgages on productive 
farm lands. They are, by Federal Law, as 
fully tax-exempt as First Liberty 344% 
Bonds. 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
Chicago 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, September 30, 1925 

















RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers............ $141,427,448.73 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates........ 38,130,278.95 
ES PTE rere eee 26,500,240.27 
I in ania uid wa db'se bp'GNO > 4506 604 oe 22,832,297.12 
Loans and Bills Purchased..................... 355,639,756.69 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages.............. 1,775,650.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches........ 10,328,218.69 
Credits Granted on Acceptances................ 35,411,670.80 
SN ara RS, ae ne a eae 8,006,771.68 
Accured Interest and Accounts Receivable...... 9,762,753.59 
$649,815,086.52 

LIABILITIES 

Ne tuk adnae anny ee ekhawes he $25,000,000.00 
i a ack ak wae Fe 15,000,000.00 
INI 8g 8 ib Nasal a edb edos abies ses 6,229,296.34 
$46,229,296.34 
ES ONES At PR 5,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc........ 4,261,797.57 
a aE aN 35,411,670.80 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks................ 29,940,665.37 
EE ond ok.5 085 cd GUL 4 00a i4. 0d ki eke an 528,971,656.44 
$649.815,086.52 
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60c a Week 


will be the cost if you use each 
day 20 of our fine quality 
lithographed letterheads. 

Ask us to send someone 
with our specimen book and 
price list. 


‘Good Printing Pays Dividends*’ 


The John C. Powers 
Company, Inc. 
65-67 Duane St., New York 
Telephone WORth 2890 
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are bound to become bigger. 
America’’ by B. C. Forbes. 


Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you 
Read ‘Men Who Are Making 


$3.00. 
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yield 2,153,000,000 bu. of wheat compared 
with 1,758,000,000 last year. Including 
figures for the United States, the yield 
is estimated at 220,000,000 bu. in excess 
of 1924, figures represent 85 per cent. 
of the world’s crop, exclusive of Russia 
and China. 

Stability in wheat prices here was aided 
by reports that Russia’s claim of 300- 
000,000 bu. surplus wheat for export 
will finally be reduced to nearer 5( 
or 60 million bu. 

Government estimates of the corn crop 
as of October 1 placed the domestic 
yield at 2,918,000,000 bu., an increase of 
33,000,000 bu. over the crop estimated on 
September 1, and comparing with an 
actual yield in 1924 of 2,436,513,000 bu. 

Other Government estimates, in thou- 
sands of bushels indicated yield, are as 
follows: 


Oct.’25 Sept.’25 Final, '24 
ee Pee eee 227,000 222,000 187,875 
Sa ere 52,000 52,000 63,446 
Buckwheat ...... 15,800 16,000 15,956 
Potatoes (White) 344,000 344,000 454,784 








Other Commodities 


Coal—Original parleys having failed, 
the coal strike is apparently to run its 
course with the miners reported enjoying 
their vacations in baseball, football, pic- 
nics or just plain “sitting.” Estimates of 
Eastern anthracite stocks range from 
three months to practically none at all, 
but under the dire visions called up by 
the latter opinions retail prices have ad- 
vanced sharply to not far from $25 a 
ton asked in some sections of New York 
for the best grades. This is only about 
60 per cent. above the “fair price” fixed 
by the Coal Commission earlier in the 
month. Lifting of Metropolitan smoke 
bans, importation of foreign grades of 
anthracite and increasing use of bitu- 
minous and substitutes are some of the 
results of the potential shortage. 


Rubber—With crude prices again 
above the dollar mark and renewed ad- 
vances of finished goods, increasing im- 
portance is attached to the search for 
substitutes and for new fields, and the 
British themselves are becoming alarm- 
ed at the almost certain loss of their 
markets if present prices are main- 
tained. Judge Hausserman, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Chamber of 
Commerce of the Philippine Islands, says 
on a conservative basis and allowing for 
limited labor supply, the Philippines can 
offer 1,500,000 acres suitable for cultiva- 
tion with an eventual yield of over 200,- 
000 tons of crude rubber annually, or 
two-thirds of our present domestic de- 
mand. British trade authorities have 
formally petitioned for abandonment of 
the Malay restrictions on export. 


Sugar—Production has been closed on 
the Cuban 1924-25 crop which shows a 
final yield of 5,151,486 tons, or the largest 
crop ever harvested in Cuba. New 
low levels reached for Cuban raws in 
October led to new low prices on re- 
fined and also to threats of. sugar cane 
planters, at Havana assembled, to de- 
stroy sufficient portions of the newly 
planted crop to bring contract prices 
on a paying scale. 




















Petroleum—Average daily domestic 
production of crude, according to Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute figures, shows 
gradual decline to materially below the 
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| In Georgia- 


It Is Neither Hot 
Nor Cold 


anew » 


tT average temperature in North Georgia is 

52 degrees. The cold mean temperature is 42 
degrees and the warmest 76 degrees. In Central 
Georgia the general average is 63, winter 47, sum- 


mer 78. Rainfall for the year average, 51 inches. 


Manufacturing plants in Georgia never find their 
workers siowed up by extreme heat or extreme 


cold. 


The mountain ranges that are largely responsible 
for this excellent health and vigor-making climate 
also make possible the hydro-electric develop- 
ment that assures a constant, dependable supply 
of low-priced power. 


Our booklet “Industrial Georgia No. 7” gives 
much information in regard to the industrial 
possibilities of Georgia. Write for it. 


Georgia Railway and Power Co. 


ATLANTA 
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2,100,000 bbl. per day mark but not suf. 
A Message from AMERICA’S OLDEST REAL ESTATE HOUSE ne ee eee ene Se 

quotations. California production is stilj 
near 650,000 bbls. per day. Oklahoma 
light oil output shows the greatest com- 
parative decline. 

Metals—Stocks of refined and blister 
copper in process October 1 were 316, 
838 short tons compared with 315,713 
in the previous month, and stocks of 
refined showed a further reduction of 
3,861 tons to 73,462 on the first of the 
past month. September shipments were 
smaller and refinery production also 
declined moderately during that month. 
" F Zinc has advanced to new high levels 
How to invest Safely in on statistics showing much larger con- 
sumption in September and stocks of 


Southern Bonds slab on hand October 1 at under 12:00 


tons compared with over 17,000 the 
. month previous. Stocks of slab zinc are 
yield up to 6%% 


currently at the lowest levels reached 
5 SeReTORS may safely avail themselves of 











“Knowledge of Real Estate Values 
is the Greatest Essential in creating Safe Real Estate Bonds’ 








since May, 1923. 

































the generous interest rates now prevalent in G IN I 7 
the South by investing in the First Mortgage eneral News items 
Real Estate Bonds issued by the Adair Realty & CCOMPANYING new high record 

° é Ww Ss 

Trust Company, the oldest real estate firm in ‘Sor scope atid activity of trading on 

the United States and generally recognized as the New York Stock Exchange is an- 

the foremost authority on Southern real estate nouncement of sale of a seat on the Ex- 

ae ° 9 ° ‘ ji change for $126,000, the highest price on 
conditions. Sixty years’ experience in creating record. 

first mortgage investments without loss to a Two large mergers, besides the pre- 

single customer and without a single delayed in- ee ee ee 

° - ing .companies, are under way. evada 

—— payment protects the investor in these Consolidated Copper has made a definite 

onds. 


and partially accepted offer for Ray 


‘ —_ . Consolidated Copper Company, which 
Mail the coupon for descriptive literature and brings nearer the long heralded “South- 


current offerings yielding up to 61 : western copper merger.” It is also an- 
\ es y & up V2 To nounced that negotiations are nearing 
completion looking to the acquisition of 


. Sheffield Farms Company, Inc., by Na- 
Adair Realty & Trust Company s Company 


tional Dairy Products Company which 





The South’s Oldest Investment House combination will form nee + te ateene- 
‘ est milk coordinations in the country, 
ound 5008 ATLANTA both having large fields throughout the 
Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA East | 
, t 
NEW YORK. Aitir Realty, & Mortgage Co.,  Ine., Announcement of Henry Ford’s newly ¢ 
jas ee Cees planned air-cooled, 8-cylinder, 200-horse- . 
nies power airplane engine, the potential : 
—-| Unconditional |->—+>>——stH———— Mail Coupon | “Ford of the Air,” almost coincided with | 
Adair Realty & Trust Co. H i iti ic- 
nein Atlente. Ga. Dept V19 public acclaim at the first audition of Vic 


Gentlemen: 


tor Talking Machine Company’s newly 
Those who prefer, Please send full information and current offerings of 


have thelr Adair perfected orthophonic device which is 
may have r 4 


Pinte saceeation- ADAIR PRO ;CTED BONDS said to reproduce great bodies of sound 


























with a tonal quality far superio~ to any- 
oe tose of ' BNE eich ecwen nie dsnagetbiccnsciacersachetaneebeeseses thing in the past. 
—_s —. ie iike ek 6icdis cndiemiuhpaniiacm iad ie The following table shows the sales 
_aus} 86s est Surety Com- record of leading mail-order and chain 
panies — store companies for the first nine months 








of this and last year with per cent. in- 
creases. Sales are in thousands of dol- 











lars: 
} Company 1925 1924 Gain 
Sears-Roe ...... $171,622 $149,715 14.6% 
Mont. Ward .... 120,547 108,254 11.3 
Woolworth ...... 156,036 140,703 10.9 
S. S. Kresge.... 68,565 59,379 15.4 
O W a Nn O J. C. Penney.... 56,432 46,574 21.1 
> me. Bress.... 29,59 25,850 13.0 
ere 18,842 16,586 13.6 
G. R. Kinney.... 12,067 11,109 8. 
Geet Ce. 2.540% 9,908 8,959 10. 


Metropolitan .... 5.202 4,436 


Your Executives F. & W. Grand 5,101 ist 2 | 
| Washington | 


R d F R ? *:<© LOW but sure” seems the Admin- 
ea : é istration’s course in easing the 


load of taxation, and with both parties 
agreed on the general premise that Fed- 
eral income taxes should be lowered, the 



































course may be somewhat smoother in 
2 cis 33 . 
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out of the recent merger. 


rial appreciation. 
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American Rayon Products 


Corporation 


A Company with a Sound Record 
and a Brilliant Future 


This Corporation is the largest manufacturer of Rayon fabrics in this country. 
This industry, in which they are so strongly entrenched, is enjoying unprece- 
dented prosperity and phenomenal expansion. 


Current business and orders on the books give every indication of the current year being 
the most prosperous in the history of the combined companies. Earnings for the quarter, 
ending September 30th, will demonstrate the increased efficiency and earning power growing 
The Corporation is already expanding to meet their increased vol- 
ume of business and has recently taken over the production of two additional plants. 


The Corporation is in an exceptionally strong financial position. We direct especial atten- 
tion to its unusually conservative capitalization, there being authorized and outstanding only 
110,000 shares of capital stock against assets of over $3,000,000.00. There are no bonds or 
preferred stock outstanding, the capital stock being the sole obligation of the Corporation. 


The stock is now actively traded in on the New York Curb Exchange. Application will be made shortly 


for listing on the New York Stock Exchange 


We believe this stock can be purchased at current levels to be held for mate- 
We shall be pleased to execute your orders at the market. 


Further data upon request 


BONNER, BROOKS & Co. 


NEW YORK 


LONDON 





BOSTON 
























































Late in October 
Secretary Mellon appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
urged a reduction of $300,000,000 in total 
taxes to be levied on the legions of tax- 
payers. 


the coming months. 


Mr. Mellon carefully avoided the psy- 
chological effec. of a “ready-made Mellon 
Plan,” but rather set the limits to which 
he thought the pruning process should 
go. His suggestions embraced a normal 
tax of 5 per cent. and a surtax limit of 
20 per cent., comparing with the present 
maximum surtax of 40 per cent. Mr. 
Mellon also urged abolishment of the 
“earned incomes” deduction of 25 per 
cent. to be replaced by the lower taxes 
on total income. 


Under the proposed limit plan normal 
taxes would be 1, 3 and 5 per cent. in- 
stead of the present 2, 4 and 6 per cent. 
on the first $4,000, second $4,000 and 
balance upward, respectively. Mr. Mel- 
lon also indicated that he was favorable 
to reduction or entire abolition of the 
gift tax, the inheritance tax and the 
motor truck, tire and parts tax. He 
objected to repudiation of the debt sink- 
ing fund and asked repeal of the income 
publicity clauses but retention of ad- 
mission taxes. 


The effect on small incomes of the 
proposed abolition of earned income ex- 
emption and lower normal tax rates is 
indicated in the following table: 





Income Present Law Suggested 
0 60C—”Cti“(ai«‘ KCC! 
4,000 $22.50 $15.00 
6,000 57.50 45.00 
8,000 127.50 105.00 
10,000 207.50 175.00 


It took the Czecho-Slovakian debt 
commission but three days to come to 
terms with this country and slight com- 
promises on both sides resulted in fix- 
ing the principal debt item at $115,000,000, 
payments to be spread over the next 62 
years, with a 3 per cent. rate for 10 years 
and 3% per cent. thereafter, payments 
for the first 18 years to be $3,000,000 per 
annum and after that nearly $6,000,000 
annually. 

Somewhat recuperated from a long 
illness but still in need of a further rest, 
John W. Weeks resigned his portfolio 
of Secretary of War and was almost im- 
mediately replaced by Dwight F. Davis, 
his former Assistant Secretary. 

The Supreme Court refused to reopen 
the case against the Cement Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association which 
was previously decided in their favor 
and thus re-affirmed the right of trade 
associations to collect and distribute 
statistics for the benefit of their mem- 
bers. 








International | 








Ww five years’ growth of brand- 
new plumage a small but well-fed 











Dove of Peace, in whose breast hope 
springs eternal, perched high in the 
Palaise de Justice at Locarno, Switzer- 
land, late last month and gazed be- 
nignly down while the chiefs of Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Germany and 
Belgium initialed treaties which Dr. 
Stressemann called a “landmark in the 
history and development of States and 
peoples” and M. Briand labelled “the 
beginning of an era of confidence and 
collaboration.” 


The Rhineland Compact is the out- 
standing accomplishment of the nations 
at Locarno, and is to be signed by Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy and Bel- 
gium. In substance it holds inviolate the 
boundaries between Germany, France and 
Belgium as fixed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and pledges the remaining na- 
tions to aid in repelling any attempts 
at such violation. 

Beside the Rhineland Compact there 
are six other treaties, of which Ger- 
many is signatory to four. She prom- 
ises, in separate agreements with France, 
Belgium, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
to set up peaceful machinery for set- 
tling any international disputes that do 
not yield to diplomacy. The other two 
treaties are between France and Poland 
and France and Czecho-Slovakia and are 
in sum a mere guarantee by France of 
the treaties which the two lesser nations 
signed with Germany. 


One of the additional provisions of the 














A Sound 


Investment 
To Yield About 7% 


The significance of the unusually depend- 
able market for electric light and power and 
the favorable outlook for strongly en- 
trenched and financially sound companies, 
are quite generally appreciated by all con- 
servative investors. To such, we are now 
directing attention to the 50% paid Allot- 
ment Certificates of Engineers Public Serv- 
ice Company, which controls and operates 
extensive and long established properties, 
and with the management of which we are 
prominently identified. These certificates, 
representing one share of $7 Dividend Pre- 
ferred Stock and one-half share of Common, 
yield about 7%, and constitute, in our judg- 
ment, an investment which should prove to 





be of growing value. 


NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 





Complete Information on Request. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON 
147 Milk Street 


CHICAGO 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 






































Anyone who has a 
selling problem needs this 


FREE BOOK 


Packed full of ideas and information 
concerning how to increase sales and 
decrease selling costs by using 


“DIRECT-BY- MAIL 
ADVERTISING” 


“Great Stuff!” is echoed by all who 
have read it. “Recently I invested in a 
set of business books that cost a lot of 
money,” wrote one ;—“But I got more 
real benefit from your little book than 
from all of them!” 

And, now, you can get YOUR COP Y—free 
of all cost or ligation — simply by 
clipping out this advertisement, pinning it 
to af regular business letterhead, and 
mailing it to the 

ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 


150 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 








ABOUT $5,000 ANNUAL INCOME ON EACH $1.000 
invested. Responsible Company offers mew exclusive ad- 
vertising proposition having unlimited possibilities. Opens 
a@ mew and necessary field. Assures advertising At the 
Selling Point. PROTECTED TERRITORY. Experience 
unpecessary. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 1832 Locust St., St. Louls, Mo. 








A subscription to Forbes Magazine is undou btedly one of 
the most profitable investments a business man can make 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Rhineland Compact establishes a Demi. 
itarized Zone to extend 50 kilometes, 
back from the east bank of the Rhine, 
while England agrees to evacuate (p. 
logne and the French the Saar Basip 
and both to lighten the general regime 
over the Rhineland. 

Great Britain—Reduction of England’; 
discount rate, heavy payments on United 
States grain movements and other fac. 
tors have begun to test the British golq 
basis. Gold has been flowing to Amer. 
ica practically all the past month to a 
total amount of more than $25,000,00 
and cancelling much of England’s gain 
in the past year and a half in which the 
United States has had an excess of ex- 
ports. Sterling appeared slow in re. 
sponding to this movement and _ held 
around previous levels. 

British Board of Trade figures show 
September exports slightly lower than 
in the previous month while imports 
moved up £6,000,000. September pig 
iron production gained over 4,000 tons 
to 448,700, but unemployment shows 
continued increase and commodity prices 
have been easing off moderately. 

France—Imports into France for Sep- 
tember were 200,000,000 francs above the 
same month last year, while exports de- 
clined 213,000,000 francs. The unfavor- 
able balance accounts partially for re- 
cent weakness in French exchange, 
which touched new low levels for the 
year at .04425 and the lowest since March 
‘of last year. 

Circulation has declined somewhat but 
this tendency is offset by plans for rais- 
ing the bank note limit from 45 billion 
to 51 billion francs. Iron and steel pro- 
duction showed substantial recessions 
and the heralded French drive in Mor- 
occo has been halted by heavy rains with 


little progress apparent against the Riff 
invaders. 


Germany—The first external loan to 
Germany by a European country since 
the war consists of 30,000,000 French 
francs floated in Switzerland and Hol- 
land for a Berlin public utility company. 

Six chief factors in the German ana- 
line dye and nitrate field have recently 
completed merger negotiations involving 
present capitalization of nearly 650,000,- 
000 marks. Increases in employment in- 
dicate generally improved industrial con- 
ditions throughout the country. A credit 
of $18,000,000 has been announced by 


German banks to the Soviet State Bank 
of Russia. 





Are Cotton Crop 
Estimates Too 
High? 


By I. V. Shannon 
With Fenner & Beane 


T HE views of the trading public as to 
the size of the cotton crop switched 
from one extreme to the other during 
the past month and prices fell as crop 
ideas rose. 

Government estimates are responsible 
for this change in crop ideas and for 
the declines which sent prices to the 
lowest levels touched since the Sum- 
mer of 1922, as estimates issued by the 
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private reporting ‘bureaus were con- 
siderably under those of the Crop Re- 
porting Board. 

I am one of those who held the view 
that the crop was likely to fall under 
last year’s production, rather than above 
it, owing to the long drouth and ex- 
cessive temperatures which affected the 
East as well as the West this season. 

The forecast of a crop around 14,- 
750,000 bales issued by the Government 
October 8th, which is over a million 
more than some of its recent predic- 
tions and over a million more than was 
produced last year, has discredited 
smaller estimates and the general ex- 
pectation at the time of writing this is 
for a crop around 15,000,000 bales. 

It is possible that the Government 
has over-estimated this crop, as it has 
in seven out of the ten past years, 
but its figures are the dominating in- 
fiuence for the time being, even though 
freely criticised. 

It looks now as if the only things 
which will convince the trade that there 
is a possibility of a smaller yield would 
be a killing frost in the northern sec- 
tions of the belt not later than the first 
week in November, a big falling off in 
the rate of ginnings during November, 
or an admission from the Government 
that it has over-estimated the crop. 


Lower Prices Probable 


The outlook is for an ample supply 
of domestic and foreign cotton, based 
on official estimates of both, even with 
increased consumption, and, according 
to the law of supply and demand, the 
tendency of prices should be towards 
lower levels if the crops predicted actual- 
ly materialize. 


Last season the supply of American 
cotton, including linters and the carry- 
over from the previous year, totaled 17,- 
127,000 bales, according to figures com- 
piled by Mr. H. G. Hester, Secretary of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 
Consumption was 14,247,000 leaving a 
carry-over of 2,880,000. That crop 
brought an average price of 24.27 cents 
a pound. 

The indicated supply of lint and lin- 
ters this season puls the carry-over is 
approximately 18,800,000 bales, taking 
the Government’s October 8th estimate 
at its face. 

This supply would provide for con- 
sumption of 15,000,000 bales and leave a 
carry-over of a million more than was 
leit at the close of the previous season. 

There is nothing in such an outlook 
as this to stimulate spinners to accumu- 
late large reserves or to induce spot 
merchants and exporters to accumulate 
large stocks to provide for their future 
committments. 

The enormous buying of spots by 
spinners and spot merchants during the 
early movement of the crop prevented 
the unusually heavy offerings of pro- 
ducers from becoming a burden on the 
market. 

Farmers were therefore enabled to 
sell the first half of the crop that was 
ginned at what may come to be re- 
garded as high prices, if the yield turns 

ut anywhere near fifteen million. 


The large amount of hedges bought 
n by spinners on a scale down to fix 
prices on cotton contracted for earlier 
1 the season was the chief support of 











Chicago, 


Railway Company 
Notice that Plan has been declared operative 


REORGANIZATION OF 


Milwaukee and St. Paul 





To 


Holders of Certificates of Deposit issued under the Plan 
and Agreement dated June 1, 1925, for the Reorganiza- 
tion of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
Company for Bonds and Stock of the issues named 


below; and 


Holders of Undeposited Bonds and Stock of such issues: 


Four Per Cent. 
Four Per Cent. 


42% Canvertible Gold Bonds, due 1932, 
Twenty-five Year Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1909, due 1934, 
General and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series A, and Series 


B, due 2614, 


Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound First Mortgage F P 
Gold Bonds, due “cans 


Cent. 


Preferred Stock, and 


Common Stock. 


The undersigned, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and The 
National City Company, Reorganization Managers 
under the Plan and Agreement dated June 1, 1925, 
for the Reorganization of Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Company, have declared said Plan 


operative. 
Bonds and 


been deposited may be deposited with the respective 
depositaries named in said Plan without penalty on 
or before November 20, 1925. After that date deposits 
will be received only upon payment at the time of 
deposit of penalties in such amounts as may be 
imposed by the Reorganization Managers, who reserve 
power in their discretion at any time and from time 
to time to increase penalties. 


Dated New York, N. Y., October 9, 1925. 


Kuhn, Loeb & 


to 


Gold Bonds of 1925, due 1925, 
Fifteen-Year European Loan of 1910 Bonds, due 1925, 


stock of said issues which have not yet 


Co. The National City Company 


Reorganization Managers 
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BELDING BROS. & COMPANY 


[ne Company is the largest manufacturer of 


sewing silk 
62 years of 


shown in every year exceft one. 


No Funded Debt No Bank Loans 


Listed 


Copies of 


ness of the Company will be furnished upon request. 


EDWAR 


5 NASSAU ST. 
NEW YORK 


Common Stock 


thread in the United States. During 
continuous operations a profit has been 


on the New York Stock Exchange 


Descriptive Booklet 
a booklet describing the history and busi- 

















D B. SMITH & CO. 


1411 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Associated Gas 


and Electric 
Companies 


Founded in 1852 





73 Years of Growth 


The oldest property in 
the Associated system 
was established in 1852 
as the Ithaca Gas Light 
Company. It supplied 
gas to 28 customers at 
that time. Today the 
Associated system fur- 
nishes electricity, gas 
or water to 300,000 
consumers in 900 com- 
munities with 2,000,- 
000 population. 


Among the customers 
served, over 130,000 
are located in New 
York State, 14,000 in 
New England, 20,000 
in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, 48,000 in the 
city of Manila and 95,- 
000 in western Penn- 
sylvania. 


The record of the As- 
sociated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company (incor- 
porated in 1906) is one 
of sound and steady 
growth. 


For information concerning 
Associated facilities and 
securities write to 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Securities 
Corporation 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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the market during recent declines. 

Spinners reaped a rich harvest by 
putting off the fixing of prices this time, 
many saving two to three cents a pound 
on cotton actually manufactured and in 
some instances sold in the shape of 
cloth, 


It is improbable that this price fix- 
ing will continue a prominent feature, 
unless there are further declines or a 
material change in the crop outlook. 

The consensus of opinion is that a 
crop of between 14,500,000 and 15,000,- 
000 bales, or more, points to a period of 
declining prices. 

The indications are, on the other 
hand, that the prospective yield will 
have to shrink, from one cause or an- 
other, to between 13,500,000 and 14,000,- 
000 to lift values again to anything like 


what they were during the first part of 
the season. 





Textile Industry 
Looks Up 


By V. E. Carroll 
Editor, “Textile World” 


RACTICALLY all branches of the 

textile trade continue to show at 
least moderate improvement. Raw ma- 
terials have exhibited a tendency to- 
ward erratic fluctuations, but as far as 
piece goods are concerned the general 
price level has been fairly steady. 

Buyers in instances have departed 
from the habit of buying only as cur- 
rent requirements necessitated and have 
shown a disposition to anticipate. Of 
course, this has not been general and 
perhaps should not be regarded as a 
characteristic feature of the situation. 
Insofar as it has indicated less con- 
servatism than in the recent past it has 
been a hopeful and encouraging factor 
and may eventually become more wide- 
spread as buyers gain faith in the in- 
trinsic soundness of the situation. 

Reports from jobbing centers indicate 
that sales to the retailer have increased 
in volume, but this does not mean any 
large piling up of merchandise on re- 
tailers’ shelves. In other words, the 
situation is liquid and statistically con- 
sidered undeniably healthy. 

In the cotton end of the textile in- 
dustry manufacturers have been con- 
fronted by an unusual situation in raw 
material. This has centered about the 
status of the crop. Government reports 
have been so conflicting that the ideas 
of manufacturers have been correspond- 
ingly chaotic. Up to the last report in- 
dicating the situation on the first of Oc- 
tober everything tended to indicate a 
crop of less than 14,000,000 bales. 

The surprising fact must be chronicled 
that despite the decided weakness in 
cotton, quotations for yarn and goods 
have declined only fractionally and con- 
tinue to show a basic strength that leads 
to the belief they will never be as rela- 
tively low as cotton would seem to war- 
rant. There is no denying the fact 
that the report has had its influence on 
the piece goods market as well as on 
yarns, but the factor of curtailment has 
offset to a large extent any demoraliz- 


ing effect that weakness in cotton has 
contributed. 
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How is 
Industrial Power 
Using your Money? 


NE of the primary 
objects of the 4th 
great Power Show is to 
provide a definite answer 
to this important question. 


Industrial leaders will tell 
you about present condi- 
tions and future prospects. 
Leading engineers will 
give you practical data on 
power generation, trans- 
mission and utilization. 
Hundreds of interesting ex- 
hibits will demonstrate how 
wisely your money is being 
spent in speeding up the 
wheels of industry. 


The progress made during 
the past few years has out- 
stripped even the most op- 
timistic forecasts. The next 
few years will witness even 
greater advances. A real 
opportunity for obtaining 
first-hand facts on what 
power is contributing to 
this great forward move- 
ment, therefore, should not 
be overlooked. 


The Power Show will give 
every financial man and in- 
vestor a wealth of practical in- 
formation that will prove of 
inestimable value in getting a 
proper perspective on the in- 
dustrial situation. Make a note 
of the date, and plan to be 
there. 


National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering 


Grand Central Palace 
New York City 
Nov. 30th to Dec. 5th 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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In the piece goods end buyers have 
shown a disposition to hold off, await- 
ing a more definite knowledge of cot- 
ton prospects, but a good many are of 
the opinion that the present is a favor- 
able time to purchase at least a fair pro- 
portion of their raw material supply, al- 
though admitting that the prospects for 
%c. cotton or below are more or less 
favorable. While acknowledging the 
disturbing effect of the fluctuations that 
have occurred, sellers, both of yarn and 
of piece goods, contend that at 20c. the 
prospect for freer business is decidedly 
better and for this reason are prophesy- 
ing a continuance of operations at least 
until the first of the year. 


Woolen Goods Market 


The woolen goods market cannot be 


said to be particularly favorable. Both 
in men’s wear and dress goods there 
continues to be hesitation on the part 
of the buyer with the exception of a 


few isolated lines upon which there is 
a current demand that differs very ma- 
terially from the general run of the 
market. In the men’s wear field blue 
worsted chevoits fall in this category. 
While many regard this request as a 
temporary fad yet the rush for these 
goods has been such that a good many 
looms are operating which otherwise 
might be idle. In the dress goods field 
the prominence of rayon effects is 
noticeable and these seem to be the 
lines which are attracting most atten- 
tion. On the general run of dress goods 
fabrics buyers are very slow to take 
hold with any alacrity. 

High prices for raw silk have had a 
somewhat depressing effect on the de- 
mand for piece goods, although the situ- 
ation from the manufacturers’ stand- 
point continues fairly satisfactory and 
the prospect of fair operation of machin- 
ery continues bright. Here, too, official 
reports have had a temporary disturbing 
effect. An association report issued 
shortly after the first of the month pro- 
duced a temporary scare through its 
indication of much lower consumption, 
but fortunately it was discovered that 
a clerical error had been made in the 
totals and the momentary slump was 
nullified as soon as the revised figures 
were announced. 


Rayon in Good Demand 


The rayon situation -gives evidence of 
increasing demand and indicates that 
the saturation point has by no means 
been reached and is seemingly as far 
off as at any time during the last two 
or three years. Every day witnesses an- 
nouncements of new companies, either 
as additions to established plants or as 
entirely new entities to be started in 
this country. New uses for the fibre 
are constantly being developed and re- 
finements of operation are enabling 
manufacturers to discriminate in the use 
of particular types of this synthetic ma- 
terial. It is a moot point whether the 
announcements of individual units to be 
established by specific cotton manufac- 
turers will prove to be as efficient as 
contended by interested parties. The 


necessity for the investment of large 
sums to make a unit commercially suc- 
cessful is thought to be a consideration 
that is not sufficiently appreciated by 
those who are attempting to develop 
production of rayon on a small scale. 
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Its Accuracy 


protects » esa anal 


SMITH & WESSON 


| pe the proven accuracy of your revolver 
lies the assurance of protection. 


Every match in the recent Indoor Cham- 
pionships of the United States Revolver Asso- 
ciation was won with a Smith & Wesson. 


Smith & Wesson arms for many years have 


no better than follow the example of cham- 
pions—demand a Smith & Wesson. 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


Western Representative: 
Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 
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Weekly 
Market Letter 


Sent on Request 


Tobey EKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 














Attracting Wide Attention 


The RIGHTS of the 
American Railway Investor 


A 32-page pamphlet of interest 
to every investor in securities of 
American Railways. (Reprinted 
from “The Bache Review.’’) 


Copies may be had on application 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 


























A subscription to Forbes Magazine is undoubtedly one of 
the most profitable investments a business man can make. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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RECORD OF 
INVESTMENTS 


can be kept in a most 
convenient way by 
the use of our spe- 
cially prepared loose- 
leaf folder. These 
folders contain de- 
tachable sheets, 
properly marked and 
spaced for keeping 
complete informa- 
i tion regarding all 
income - producing 
property (bonds, 
stocks, mortgages, 
and real estate)— 
time purchased, price 
paid, income there- 
from, etc. There are 
also sheets for keep- 
ing records pertain- 
ing to all forms of 
insurance. 








Ask for Folder XF-98 


A.B. Leach & Co.,Inc. 


62 Cedar St., New York 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 






































Buy Bonds That 
Fit Your Needs 


After safety, do you 
know what other 
features to look for? 
Do you know what 
typeof bondstobuy? 
Do you know how 
to apportion your 
investment funds? 


We will be glad to give 
you, without obligation, 
the benefit of ourexperi- 
ence in these matters. 
First let us send you 
ourfree booklet. ““‘What 
Bonds Shall I Buy?” It 
will start you thinking, 


Ask for 9 -2455 


AC.ALLYN“° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia 


Milwaukee 
Boston 


Minneapolis 
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In an interview on his return from 
a three months’ trip to Europe, Charles 


E. Mitchell, president of the National 
City Bank, New 
York, said that 
while European 
countries are mak- 
ing gradual prog- 
ress toward indus- 
trial and commer- 
cial settlement, still 
the foreign condi- 
tions emphasize 
“the great advan- 
Charles E. Mitchell tage that we have 
through the politi- 
cal unity of our people standing uni- 
versally, as they do, behind the admin- 
istration, which is a great boon.” 

As to conditions in this country, Mr. 
Mitchell continued, “I feel that the 
United States is in a wave of pros- 
perity and that trade should be even 
more active than at present during the 
coming months. I don’t see why our 
wave of prosperity should not continue 
just as long as we maintain the balance, 
the equilibrium, commercial and finan- 
cial, that we have to-day.” 


Mr. Mitchell said that he does not 
anticipate any rapid advances in the 
cost of labor and that “if you throw 
wages out of balance and increase the 
cost of certain commodities, you would 
obviously get away from that parity 
between the farmer’s dollar and the 
commodity’s dollar which now exists 
and forms the basis for our prosperity.” 


Melvin A. Traylor, president of the 
First National Bank, Chicago, sum- 
marizes conditions in the Middle West 
as follows: 


“The situation in the Chicago dis- 
trict is very satisfactory. Turnover is 
large and increasing though there are 
occasional complaints of relatively small 
profits. Agriculture has never been in 
better condition. There is little unem- 
ployment and an absence of strikes.” 


James E. Gorman, president of The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Company, says: 

“The lessened winter wheat traffic 
movement in Rock Island states is more 
than offset by the tremendous increase 
in transportation growing out of the 
huge corn and cotton crops on the 
Rock Island system. Buying power of 
farmers has been greatly increased by 
these two large crops as well as by bet- 
ter prices for livestock and all farm 
crops.” 

















A. J. County, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, dis- 
cussing the probable future trend of 
Eastern railroad development, said: 

“Future capital expenditures in the 
East will probably be for intensive de- 
velopment of existing lines. In these 
days of severe competition the railroads 
must produce the maximum of trans- 
portation with the minimum of expense, 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS_SAY 


and the use and improvement of the 
freight car and engine must be 
planned to bring about this result. Large 
projects of electrification are in sight, 
and with big power plants, fed by water 
or coal or both, the farmer’s boy as 
well as the millionaire may yet drive his 
plough, heat his house and toast his 
bread with electric current at little more 
cost than by the raw products of coal 
and wood. The gasoline rail motor car 
and Diesel electric engine, using oil or 
gas for fuel, must also be considered 
for they are fast coming to the fore- 
front and in the field of railroad opera- 
tion long runs without change of engines 
or cars will be the rule and not the ex- 
ception.” 


S. B. Crowell, vice president of the 
George B. Newton Coal Company, Phil- 
adelphia, and chairman of the Coal 
Committee, expresses satisfaction at the 
adequate way in which domestic users 
of prepared sizes of anthracite coal have 
been taken care of. 


“After these sizes are taken,” he con- 
tinued, “there is enough pea coal to last 
until about the end of November, and 
in certain localities sufficient to take 
care of the situation until January 1, 
1926. There appears to be enough buck- 
wheat coal, which can be _ used for 
heating purposes in an emergency, to 
last until after Christmas both for the 
domestic user and the steam user. There 
is probably two months’ stock at least 
of bituminous coal now on hand.” 


In an interview before sailing for a 
two months’ business tour abroad James 
Simpson, president of Marshall Field 
Company, said: 

“The outlook for 
the mercantile busi- 
ness is very favor- 
able from now until 
the end of the 
year. This good 
business should ex- 
pand well into the 
‘new year. The out- 
look for holiday 
business with us 
was never better 
and all conditions pertaining to it are 
in excellent shape. Conditions through- 
out the country are fundamentally 
sound. Crops are good and money is 
plentiful. Consumption and production 
are running about hand in hand. Mer- 
chandising prices appear to have 
reached a stable basis and should con- 
tinue in this trend for some time. Our 
sales are running substantially ahead 
of a year ago, and they should con- 
tinue throughout the balance of the 
year.” 


John H. Kirby, President of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, Houston, Texas, and 
newly appointed chairman of the Wash- 
ington committee to standardize Ameri- 
can commercial lumber, said in a recent 
interview: 

















James Simpson 
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“The lumber industry is sound and 
healthy in the South, but on the West 
Coast is somewhat demoralized. The 
demand for Southern Pine and hard- 
woods, such as Oak, Cypress and Gum, 
ig very satisfactory. Prices, however, 
are low compared with other commo- 
dities. The reason why building in all 
American cities and over in the country 
generally has assumed such a tremen- 
dous volume is due to the leanness of 
war times and the period just preced- 
ing. Before the war we had a period 
when very little building was being done, 
and during the war there was practical- 
ly none, except of an industrial charac- 
ter. Now we are catching up.” 


Shut-In Oil Wells 


Curb Production 
By Paul Wagner 


“National Petroleum News” 
phone declines in the Pacific 
Coast division of the domestic petro- 
leum industry reflect the shutting-in of 
California wells rather than important 
declines in daily average yields in the 
generally prevailing sense. 

More than 60,000 barrels of potential 
daily production is now shut-in, consist- 
ing mainly of heavier than 20 A. P. I. 
gravity crude. This includes as much as 
2,000 barrels daily of Inglewood crude, 
showing that all of the production curb 
is not confined to the older heavy oil 
fields of the San Joaquin Valley. 

The condition of the shut-in potential 
production being susceptible of such 
treatment is a favorable one for the in- 
dustry, both in California and else- 
where, but an understanding of the situ- 
ation is necessary to provide the stu- 
dent of petroleum with a background in 
dealing with the future. 


A New “Freak” Well? 


Outside of California considerable at- 
tention has been attracted to a 4,200- 
foot “discovery” well of a deep horizon 
in the Maricopa Flats division of the 
San Joaquin Valley territory. The well 
flowed at the flush rate of approximate- 
ly 10,000 barrels daily before sanding up. 
A division of opinion exists in California 
regarding its importance, the question 
being as to whether the well is a 
“freak,” whether it opens an important 
new producing zone or whether the pay 
comes from a previously productive 
horizon found deeper than normally 
down the contact zone of geological 
formations existing in the Midway-Sun- 
set area. 

Tests previously productive at shallow- 
er levels in the territory immediately 
adjacent to the Maricopa Flats well, 
which is owned by the Obispo Oil Co., 
will require some weeks yet before they 
throw much light on the situation to be 
expected in an ultimate yield sense. 
Wells drilled from the surface to the 
level of the Obispo pay, however, will 
average six months to complete, at least 
under the influence of present condi- 
tions. It may be inferred with safety, 
therefore, that the Maricopa Flats de- 
velopment, whatever importance it may 
assume in the iuture, is not to have a 
direct effect on petroleum economics for 
the present. 

















COURTAULDS, Limited 


the largest producer of RAYON (artificial silk) in 
the world, 


1. Controls the Viscose Co. of America which manu- 


factures 75% of the RAYON output of the United 
States. 


2. Increased its net earnings from $2,500,000 in 1914 
to $22,000,000 in 1924. 


3. Is greatly increasing its capacity to take care of 

the rapidly growing demand for artificial silk. 
We recommend for investment COURTAULDS, 
LTD., ordinary shares listed on the London Stock 
Exchange. 


By our simplified method investors may buy, receive 
dividends from, and sell COURTAULDS, LTD., as 
readily as any American security. 


Complete data on the RAYON Industry 
and COURTAULDS, Ltd., on request. 





HARVEY FISK & SONS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway New York City 
Phone Rector - - 8080 














The Flying Business 


Aeroplane delivery of the morning bottle of milk on 
your doorstep is some distance in the future, but re- 
markable developments are under way in commercial 
aviation. New appliances, new methods of construc- 
tion and new uses are expanding the importance of 
aeroplane production. An up-to-the-minute discussion 
of the flying business, with salient facts about the lead- 
ing companies, will appear in a series of articles in 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


The leading daily newspaper of finance and business, containing 
complete reports of stock, bond, commodity and 
money transactions on the principal markets. 


42-44 New Street New York City 


Attach this advertisement to your check for $2.50 for a three months’ 
trial subscription. 


























“Business Fundamentals,’’ by Roger W. Babson, is a 
book that should be read by every business man 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Odd Lots 





Trading in Odd Lots of 
Listed Securities offers di- 
versification and safety to 
both the large and small 
investor. 


We have prepared an in- 
teresting booklet which ex- 
plains the many advantages 
offered by odd lot trading 
on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Copy furnished on request 


Ask for F. 250 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 


























| USE OUR 


Statistical Dept. freely 
for information on any 
listed security whether 


your orders are large or 
} small. 


| 100 SHARE 
OR 


ODD LOTS 


Helpful booklet on 
TRADING METHODS 
FREE on request 








Ask for J-7 


GisHoim & (HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock 
Exchange 


52 Breadway 
New York 


Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 


Hanover 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Rails, Oils and Coppers Demonstrate Strength of 
Their Position During Motor Break 


By J. G. Donley 


Tt: recent headlong uprush and sen- 
sational upset in such stocks as Gen- 
eral Motors and Hudson Motors re- 
vealed one thing very clearly: that part 
of the market—consisting of rails, oils, 
coppers, leathers, sugars, and shipping 
stocks, along with various specialties— 
which has not had excessive advances 
was proved to be sound. 

From a low of 119, General Motors 
moved in one week to a high of 137, 
then tobogganed to 122. From a low 
around 92, Hudson Motors skyrocketed 
to 106, then fell to 91. There were other 
movements almost as violent, but these 
two were the star performers. In the 
face of the temporarily demoralized 
market in the motor leaders, the rails, 
the oils, and the coppers and some few 
specialties gave a remarkable exhibition 
of the soundness of their position. It 
was because of the action of these neg- 
lected stocks that the 50-stock average 
showed a decline of only 0.65 on the day 
the selling wave broke and actually ex- 
hibited a gain of more than a point on 
the next day of business—and, incred- 
ible as it may seem, scored a new high. 

What is the observer to think of a 
market that gives such an account of 
itself under the severest stress? The 
only conclusion that can be drawn is 
that there must be sufficient bull am- 
munition left, in the stocks that have not 
yet had their day, to keep the specula- 
tion going for some time to come. 

The market has already exceeded the 
volume of any day since the memorable 
“Peace Break” of December 21, 1916. 
Such volume, making the tape so late 
that traders in brokerage offices are not 
able to attempt the usual scalping op- 
erations, robs the dealings of an import- 
ant balance wheel against too violent 
fluctuations. It is this physical limit to 
dealings, more than anything else, that 
lays the market open to sharp reactions 
and increases the danger of holding 





stocks that have had broad advances. 

Although all the records of the past 
would make it seem that we are ap- 
proaching the end of this big bull move- 
ment, there is nothing in the action of 
the market itself to suggest that the time 
has come when all stocks should be sold 
for a general downward movement. It 
can be said without hesitation, however, 
that the market is in its final phase, but 
that phase—now at the “flat top” stage 
—may run on for several weeks, during 
which some sizable advances could be 
scored in stocks so far backward. 

Looking back over the current major 
bull movement from its beginning in 
October, 1923, it is evident that there 
have been four distinct phases. These 
four phases are tabulated below, using 
the 50-stock averages: : 
Phase Low High Gain 

I Oct. ’23— 77 Feb. ’24— 88 11 
II June, ’24— 83 Aug. ’24— 97 14 


III Oct. °24— 91 Mar. ’25—112 21 
IV Mar. °25—102 Latest — 130 28 


Net gain from Oct. ’23 to date ....23 


It will be noted from the above that, 
as is characteristic of all bull markets, 
the breadth of the movement has in- 
creased with each succeeding phase. The 
gain—in number of points—during the 
second phase was fully 25 per cent. 
greater than during the first phase. The 
third phase showed a gain exactly 50 
per cent. larger than that of the second. 

There is another side to the above 
tabulation; that is, the evidence of in- 
creasing severity of reactions. The first 
intermediate reaction was 5 points; the 
second, 6 points; the third, 10 points. 
The size of the fourth reaction is like- 
ly to depend upon whether the move- 
ment in rails, oils, and coppers, etc., is 
put through this Fall and Winter or post- 
poned until next Spring. 

The foregoing is calculated to point out 
that certain portions of the market may 
go higher; but also to emphasise that the 
bulls are nearing the end of their rope. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Stock Par Amt. Out. Book Earns Latest Earns Paid Price 
000 omit Val. 1924 m=months Div. Since Range 
Lehigh Valley.......... $50 $60,502 ... $6.06 110,3m $3.50 1911 87-40; °15-24 
Lima Locomotive....... No 211* $59 eee 4 1923 75-52; ’22-'24 
ee ere No 1,061* 20 2.78 2.77,6%4 m 2 1923 30-1U; ’2U-'24 
ry ee No 650* 9 0.57 0.43,6m io > ee 28- 6; °19-'24 
Louisville & Nashville. ..100 eS Tara 6 1923 155-85; °15-'24 
Mack Trucks.....<00-+ No 340* 81 1619  12.03,6m 6 1923 119-25; ’2i-24 
Market St. Ry., pr., pfd. 100 11,618 100 803  ...... eos aas 87-27; ’21-'24 
Mexican Seaboard...... No 946* 15 2.83 Nil, 6 m a 36- 6; ’22-’24 
Middle States Oil...... 10 a £2. a i 72- 1: ’20-24 
Missouri Pacific, pfd... 100 (i Se: «ss bisaas 5b aie 74-22; °17-24 
Montana Power........ 100 49.633 105 449 292 6m 4 1924 115-42: °15-'24 
Montgomery Ward..... 10 a: he ae OO. get ye eee 48-12; °19-'24 
Nash Motors........++. No 273* 70 29.95: 24.79,6m 16" 1924 204-75: ’23-'24 
National Biscuit........ 25 51,163 39 5.46 2.80, 6 m 3 1923 77-38 ; ’23-’24 
National Lead......... 100 20,655 266 1331 iss... 8 1923 169-38; '16-'24 
N. Y. Airbrake........ No me AM cece 2 1923 57-25; '22-'24 
New York Central..... 100 SG Sicac ME Gh:.’. velacaia 7 1923 120-63: °15-’24 
N. Y., Chi. & St. L.... 100 ee”: Sena 6 1923 128-67; ’23-’24 
N. Y.. N. H. & Hart... 100 157,117... 190 1.69,6m nonfat 89-10; °15-’24 
Norfolk & Western.... 100 Se -xcs 8 1916 147-84: °15-’24 
North American....... 10 28,524 14 316  087,3m  10' 1924 45-17; '23-'24 
Northern Pacific....... 100 SR ic? Me ee 5 1902 119-50; °15-'24 
Owens Bottle.......... 25 16,513 34 4.26 3.65, 6 m 3. 1923 74-25: °18-’24 
Pacific Gas & Elec..... 100 47796 82 883  5.55,6m 8 1923 105-41: °19-’24 
Die WO vice sane No 3,500* 19 340 233,6m 3 «1921 69-28, ’21.'24 
Packard Motor........ 10 23,770 15 1.55¢ 239,9m 2.50" 1924 20- 5; ’21-’24 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”... 50 1,674* 55 5.67 6.18,6m 6 1925 112-34: '20-'24 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 50 499,266 ... 462 ...... 3. 1923 60-32; °16-'24 
Pere Marquette........ 100 45,046 ... | ia er 4 1923 73-10; '17-’24 
Philadelphia Co........ 50 Game SH. sccess 4 1924 57-22; °15-'24 
Pierce-Arrow ......... No 250* Nil Nil 0.11, 6 m a Aree 16- 6; ’23-’24 
Pitts & W. Vir........ 100 cn Me - 75-22: °18-'24 
Pressed Steel Car...... 100 fl ee a! err a eiien 114-39; °16-’24 
Public Service, N. J... No ee a eee 5 1923 70-39; '23-'24 
Pullman Co.......s.0. 100 ae ae ee 8 1900 177-88; '15-'24 
Radio Corp........ssee. No 1155* 5 498  0.73,6m 0 pene => G3 BS 
Railway St. Spg........ 100 13,500 208 664 ...... 8 1919 137-45: 18-24 
AEN tina cchavchens 50 Sn conan 4 1913 115-52: °15-'24 
Ray Cons. Copper..... 10 30,772 16 0.32 067,6m gy 32 eee 32-10; °15-'24 
Republic Ir. & St...... 100 30,000 214 055 259,6m ..  .... 145-40: 18-24 
St. L.-San Fran....... 100 SE soc) SE Feaahan 7 ~—-1925 65- 9; °17-'24 
St. L.-Southwestern.... 100 16,356 Re vats whee 56-11; °15-'24 
Seaboard Air Line, Pfd. 100 Soe eee ag eee 45- 3: 15-24 
Sears-Roebuck ........ 100 100,000 96 1703  ...... 6 1924 243-54: "15-24 
Sinclair Cons. Oil...... No 4492 48 Nil 212 6m Reais 64-15; °19-'24 
Sloss-Sheffield ......... 100 10,000 193 1047 ...... 6 1924 93-24: °15-'24 
Southern Pacific....... > a ..lCU 6 1905 118-68: °15-'24 
Sonthern Railway...... 100 ae... aa Be 5 1922 80-13; °15-'24 
Standard Gas & El..... No i Reps 3 1924 42- 8: °19-'24 
Standard Oil, N. J..... 25 ie oe Ge eo, 1 1912 50-16; °13-’24 
Stewart-Warner ....... No 600* 39 584 5.77,6m 5 1923 124-21: '20-24 
Studebaker Corp....... No 1875 46 681 5.246 m 4 1922 60-18; °19-'24 
Texas Company ....:.. 25 164450 39 402 ...... 31921 53-29: 20-24 
Texas & Pacific........ 100 Re gene ont eae 70- 7; 15-24 
Tobacco Products ..... 100 51.490 58 816 ...... 6 1924 80-47; '22-'24 
Union Pacific.......... 100 es ae. 10 1917 155-101: °15-'24 
United Fruit........... 100 100,000 151 17.29 ...... 10 1922 224-52: °15-’24 
U. S. Cast Ir. Pipe..... 100 12000 194 4317 ...... te wees ae Se 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol. .... 100 24,000 163 1147 «,..... > epee . Ss SaOe 
U. S. Realty & Imp.... 100 22,889 138 16.88  3.69,3 m 8 1923 143-17: "19-24 
U. S. Rubber.......... 100 81,000 156 3.90 404,6m ..  .... 145-23: 1524 
Te & ~~ _SaRehes 100 508,302 273 11.77 5.99,6 m 7 1924 137-70: °16-’24 
Utah Copper........... 10 16,245 42 504 3.67.6m 4 1923 130-41: °15-’24 
Wabash, pfd. “A”...... 100 68,034 ... 819 208 5m 5 1925 61-17; "19-24 
West. Maryl’d, 2nd pfd. 100 9,999 . Server ae 40-11; °17-24 
Western Pacific, pfd... 100 a re 6 1921 — 86-35; °17-'24 
Western Union........ 100 99,787 164 1337 11.56,9m 7 1918 § 121-76:'16-24 
Westinghouse Air Brake 50 39,359 59 7.71 5.99, 6 m 6 1923 143-76; "15-'24 
Westinghouse El & Mfg. 50 i ee, aoe, re 4 1920 75-32: 15-24 
White Motors.......... 50 Ze: 6 68... 4 1917 86-29: °17-'24 
Wilson & Co.........0. No i. eC at ate 105- 4: °17-’24 
Willys-Overland ....... 5 11,323 9 Nil 3.69, 6 m ea a hen 40- 5: °17-°24 
Woolworth, F. W..... 25 oo 2. Swe 3 1924 127-50; °18-'24 
Worthington Pump..... 100 " Se ee Ce oenats 117-20: °15-’24 
(*) Number of shares. 


tion $21.00. 


income for twelve months ended December 31, 1924. 


(i) Year ended Novem ber 30, 1924. 


(a) Partly extra. (b) None being paid, ulation $36.25, 
(e) Year ended ul 31. 1925. (f) Year ended “April 30, 1908 Cay Von one eer ended Au 


(k) 1923. 
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Prices, 1925 
High Low 
833%- 69 
74%8%- 60 
3814- 22 
9Y%- 6 
1207%-106 
238 -117 
65%4- 43% 
221%4- 10% 
34- *% 
88i4- 71 
991%4- 64 
73 «- 4i1 
488 -193% 
Wi. =. 65 
1667%-138% 
561%4- 32% 
12434-113% 
1394-118 
393%4- 28 
1411%4-123% 
69%6- 41% 
72%8- 58% 
62%4- 42% 
1281%4-102% 
654%4- 51% 
44%4- 15 
841%4- 60% 
495%- 42% 
74 - 61% 
623%4- 51% 
45%- 10% 
83%- 63 
69 - 45 
87%- 62% 
173%4-129 
777%- 483% 
17934-12214 
911%4- 693% 
17%%- 11% 
643%%- 421% 
102%4- 57% 
63 


24%- 17 
111%4- 80% 
10834- 96 
110%- 775% 
61 - 40% 
4714- 383 
847%- 55 
651%4- 41% 
543%- 4234 
5834- 4314 
95%4- 70 
15314-13314 
246 -2047% 
250 -131% 
9454- 76 
172%-114%4 
77Y,- 33% 
12954-1123% 
100%- 82 
7314- 55%, 
1834- 11 
78 - 72 
1447%-116% 
144 - 
84 - 66% 
10414- 571% 
133%4- 5% 
30%4- 9% 
19914-11214 
793,- 35%4 


common stock. 
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Prices 


st 31, 1924, i i ° 
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When the 
Lawyer Invests 


AWYERS as a 
class are well 
informed regard- 
ing investments—-- 
but they know 
how easy it is to 
make mistakes. In 
their professional 
life they realize the 
importance of ex- 
pert knowledge 
and careful in- 
vestigation, and 
it is undoubtedly 
this fact which 
prompts so many 
of them to seek 
the assistance of 


the Moody Ser- 


vice. 


We shall be glad 
to explain how 
our Service is 
helping lawyers 
and their clients. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


























35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PLILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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Rails to the Fore 

EW YORK CENTRAL rose stead- 

ily, under the impetus of a strong 
buying movement, on the very day that 
General Motors suffered its sensational 
relapse. At the same time Southern 
Railway developed renewed strength, and 
a day or two later the buying move- 
ment spread to Baltimore & Ohio, Read- 
ing, Atchison, Atlantic Coast Line, and 
other standard carriers, with some of 
the medium-priced issues, such as Wa- 
bash common, New Haven, Erie, Mis- 
souri Pacific common, and M. K. T. 
common also scoring good gains. Under 
ordinary conditions one might shrewdly 
assume that the movement in the rails 
was by way of a counter-demonstration 
against the success of the bears in the 
motor stocks. But with car loadings 
holding well above the million-mark, with 
railroad operating efficiency showing up 
sharply in increased net earnings, and 
with some of the best months of the 
year still to be heard from in railroad 
statements, it seems more likely that the 
bull movement in the rails is something 
to be taken seriously. 


Kansas City Southern 


Now that the Kansas City Southern 
has purchased Rock Island’s holdings of 
St. Louis Southwestern, it is more than 
ever entitled to speculative considera- 
tion on the part it is to play in the merger 
game. Some time ago Kansas City South- 
ern acquired 375,000 shares of the 
806,755 outstanding shares of M. K. T. 
common at an average price said to have 
been slightly under $30 a share, and 
more stock is said to have been picked 
up in the open market since. In addi- 
tion to its merger possibilities, K. S. U. is 
a good reliable earner. In the last ten 
years earnings for the common stock 
have totaled more than $35 a share, all 
of which has been plowed back into the 
property. Earnings for 1925 are esti- 
mated at $5.80 per common share, against 
$3.80 in 1924. K. S. U. is a Loree stock, 
and Loree’s activities in the Southwest 
and in his elaborate plan for “the big- 
gest system” are coming more and more 
to the notice of the public. 


A Traction Investment 


An excellent traction preferred stock 
of the second grade is that of the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, 
quoted around 80, to yield over 7 per 
cent. Monthly earning statements of 
this system continue to reflect growing 
earning power, surplus after charges for 
the first three months of the current fiscal 
year being in excess of $1,400,000, where- 
as a full year’s dividend requirements 
on this preferred stock—a 6 per cent. 
issue—call for only about $1,500,000. 


Marland Oil 
Marland Oil has been strongly recom- 
mended here several times, and at last 
its earning power has grown to propor- 
tions that assure a higher selling price 
for the stock. The latest earnings state- 
ment, for the September quarter, showed 


net income—after interest charges and 
all reserves—equal to $3 a share on the 
stock, or at an annual rate of $12 a share. 
For the nine months earnings were ap- 
proximately $7.50 a share. For the six 
months ended June 30, net income after 
all charge-offs was $8,270,371, and for 
the September quarter net income was 
$5,419,658, making a total of $13,690,029 
for the first nine months. These results 
compare with $3,662,448 in the first half 
of 1924, and for the full year 1924_-some- 
what less owing to the oil slump—$z,- 
599,373. The balance sheet showing was 
quite as inspiring as the income account. 
Cash stood at $13,881,802 on September 
30, 1925, against $3,444,783 at the close of 
1924. And total current liabilities at the 
end of the third quarter of this year were 
$3,000,562, against total current assets of 
$29,987,800. 
A Cheap Store Stock 

Early this year attention was called 
to National Department Stores as a stock 
which had failed to join in the move- 
ment of the merchandising group of se- 
curities. Up to this writing the stock 
still hangs back, but apparently consid- 
erable accumulation has been going on. 
Earnings are said to be running well 
ahead of last year, and a dividend is 
in early prospect—perhaps late this year 
and almost surely early next year. The 
company now operates a string of fif- 
teen department stores well distributed 
throughout the country and under very 
able management. At last accounts 
there were establishments in Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Minne- 
apolis, Richmond, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
St. Paul, Trenton, and Portland, Ore- 
gon. There is outstanding a combined 
total of first and second preferred stocks 
amounting to $15,158,200, both issues be- 
ing 7 per cent. cumulative, and 500,000 
shares of no-par common. A new offer- 
ing of common stock is reported as on 
the boards, by way of financing new 
store acquisitions. With earnings on the 
upswing, patient stockholders are almost 
sure to be rewarded, and when the com- 
pany’s expansion program is completed, 
earnings available for the junior shares 
should show an accelerated rate of gain. 


Agricultural Common 


Attention was recently drawn to the 
speculative attractiveness of American 
Agricultural common. This fertilizer 
stock, not so many years ago, was an 
investment issue paying 6 per cent. Then 
came the farm collapse and a large ac- 
cumulation of notes receivable were to 
a great extent written off. Receivership 
was avoided, but it was necessary to float 
a bond issue. Now profits have come 
back to sizable proportions, bonds are 
rapidly being paid off, some of the notes 
receivable long since written off are 
proving to be good, and the prospect is 
altogether bright. It may be a long 
time before A. G. R. common gets back 
where it used to sell; but stock pur- 
chased now and put away is likely to 
show a comfortable profit. 
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This Bond Gives You 
Safety, 7% Income and 


Ready Marketability 


Empire Gas and Fuel Com- 
pany 734% Gold Bonds, Series 
A, combine the three essen- 
tials of a sound investment— 
safety of principal, excellent 
income and ready salability. 


They are secured by a first 
mortgage on fixed property of 
one of the country’s leading 
corporations. They yield at 
their present price a sure in- 
come of about 7%. They are 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and have a ready 
market all over the country. 


The Company is earning, net, 
more than three times as much 
as interest charges on all out- 
standing bonds. 


Ask for Circular E-16 and 
illustrated booklet. 

















He herty 
& my 
GO WALL sT NEW YORK) 
SRANCHES IN INCIPAL CITIES, 
C. B Fenner A.C. Beane J. H. McManus 
B. J. Glenny 


J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 





Cotton Exchange Bidg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Was Duke, Tobacco King, a 


Success or a Failure? 
(Continued from page 28) 

while in Duke’s presence that he was an 
unhappy, disgruntled, soured mortal. At 
one time he had high hopes that a cer- 
tain young man, a very near relative, 
would develop into a winner and I rather 
gathered that Duke meant to make him 
his successor. But, judging from sub- 
sequent events, Duke suffered another 
poignant disappointment. 

Duke couldn’t bear to be crossed or 
criticised. When he cracked the whip 
everybody must jump. I had occasion 
once to comment unfavorably on certain 
speculative ongoings in tobacco stocks 
dominated by the Duke-Ryan-Whelan in- 
terests. Mr. Duke immediately can- 
celled his subscription. 

Even his one great philanthropic act 
had a string attached to it. It must per- 
petuate his own name. Before then one 
never heard of Duke having given away 
a dollar. 

So, he died an unhappy, dissatisfied 
mortal, super-abundantly rich in mil- 
lions, but bankrupt in friends. He was 
so engrossed in battling fiercely for 
money that he took no time to acquire 
education and nursed such a nature that 
he became incapable of attracting troops 
of friends. The last time I visited his 
native State, newspapers were full of 
condemnation of alleged tactics on his 
part to relieve him of certain taxes. His 
own people apparently regarded him in 
the same light as he was regarded in 
the financial and business world. 

Would you call such a man, such a 
life, a success or a failure? 


Business Solid—Stock 
Market Less So. 


(Continued from page 7) 

alarm the market and put an end to the 
wild marking up of speculative shares 
five, ten, fifteen, even fifty points in a 
day. The abnormal spasm of wild trad- 
ing which set in on October 15 and con- 
tinued furiously had all the customary 
earmarks of the culmination of a sus- 
tained bull movement. 

Still, those who contend that the bull 
market has not nearly spent its force 
may prove the wiser forecasters. 

For my part, I have been taking very 
large profits on about half the stocks I 
own, but have been holding on to oil, 
copper and railroad shares of the invest- 
ment type, as such shares have not been 
forced up unduly. 

As for business, the trend is pro- 
nouncedly in the right direction. More 
orders are coming in for steel, for lum- 
ber, for cotton textiles, for popular au- 
tomobiles, for rubber, for railway sup- 
plies, for nonferrous metals, for electric 
products, for leather goods, for agricul- 
tural machinery. Mercantile reports are 
encouraging and excellent. Christmas 
trade seems assured. Employment con- 
tinues far above the average, with the 
coal strike the only serious disturbance 
—and there is almost a conspiracy of 
silence about it, although this cannot be 
very much longer maintained. 

Personally, I feel more concern over 
the stock market than the business out- 
look. 








The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Hugo Blumenthal has been sold 
to Arthur L. Kerrigan for $125,000. 














Conservative 
Investments 


Descriptive Circular F-1 
sent upon request 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
52 CEDAR STREET 
New YORK 



































Are 
OIL STOCKS 


A Buy Now? 


In June, 1925, we advised liquida- 
tion of oil stocks on the basis that 
improvement in prices had been 
discounted. Average of 10 oil 
stocks was then above 61. 

Since then, in spite of general 
market strength, oil stocks have 
lost about their entire advance 
from the early Spring. This same 
average is now below 54. 


What Now? 


Is this decline simply a technical 
correction? If so, oil stocks should 
be bought. 

Or is it due to fundamental de- 
velopments in the industry, that 
are not fully apparent as yet? If 
so, oil stocks should certainly be 
avoided. 


The situation is discussed from all 
angles, and spectfic recommendations are 
made, in an analysis of existing conditions 
in the oil industry and in oil securities, 
just presented to our clients. A_ few 
copies are now available for FREE 
distribution. 


Simply ask for FN-1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE - ©’... 


141\ Milk Street, Boston, Mass.: 
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We recommend for 
investment 


The Capital Stock 


of 


JOINT STOCK 
LAND BANKS 


Joint Stock Land Bank 
Stocks constitute one 
of the most attractive 
forms of investment 
for those who are 
seeking certainty of 
dividends, as well as 
enhancement in value. 


Among other Bank 
Stocks it is unusual in 
its security of principal 
and continuity of in- 
come. 


Full information on 
request. 


Bauer, Pond & Vivian, zs 


INVESTMENT S&CURITIES 





Opportunities 
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for Investors 


Utility Preferred Stocks Have a Dividend Record 
Which Appeals to Income Builders 


By Edward L. Barnes 


LECTRIC light and power pre- 

ferred stocks have an_ excellent 
record as dividend payers. A_ well 
rounded investment list should include 
some of them. 

Here is the dividend history on a 
few preferred stocks, all of which have 
been steady income producers for their 
holders for ten years or more: 

Duquesne Light Co.—7 per cent. an- 
nually from issuance in 1915 to date. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.— 
6 per cent. annually from 1893 to date. 

Northern States Power Co. (of Minn.) 
7 per cent. annually from 1910 to date. 

The Ohio Power Co.—6 per cent. an- 
nually from 1907 to date. 

The Montana Power Co.—7 per cent. 
annually from 1913 to date. 


longs in the class of seasoned invest- 
ments. It seems to be selling somewhat 
out of line with large equities and earn- 
ings, and ought to command in the 
market at least as much as its call price, 
namely, $115 a share. The 6.4 per cent. 
yield is generous under existing money 
market conditions. 

Gross revenues of Columbia Gas & 
Electric increased in each of the last ten 
years and net income which in 1916 was. 
only $1,157,476 has jumped to $6,707,274 
in 1924. The outstanding amount of pre- 
ferred is relatively small, amounting to 
about $24,000,000, against an authorized 
amount of $25,000,000. This stock is 
senior to 1,500,000 shares of common 
now on a dividend basis and with a 
market value in excess of $100,000,000. 








Public Utility Preferred Stocks 


Columbia Gas & Electric 
North American 
American Lt. & Traction 











For 
35 Years 


F, J. Lisman & Company 
have Specialized in Invest- 
ment Securities 


Common 
Sense 


Dictates Consultation 
With Specialists in 
Investment Matters 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
20 Exchange Place New York 
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* Based on $4.00 annual payments. 


American Gas & Electric... ..........0% 
pS Se Set, ee cr en 
Associated Gas & Electric............. 
Pacine Gas & Electeic... ...ccccrsscees 


Div. ’ Aprox. Calf 
Rate Price Yield Price 
$7.00 cum. 110 6.4% $115.00 
3.00 cum. 50 6.0 52.50: 
6.00 cum. 101 5.9 iiss 
6.00 cum. 90 6.7 seuss 
7.00 cum. 111 6.3 115.00: 
3.50 cum. 51 7.8* 60.00: 
6.00 cum. 97 6.2 eee 








New England Power Company—6 per 
cent. annually from 1912 to date. 

Dayton Power & Light Co—6 per 
cent. annually from 1911 to date. 

Scranton Electric Co—6 per cent. an- 
nually since 1907. 

American Gas & Electric—6 per cent. 
annually since 1907. 

American Light & Traction—6 per 
cent annually since 1901. 

American Power & Light.—6 per cent. 
annually from 1910 to date. 

Louisville Gas & Electric Co—6 per 
cent. annually from 1913 to date. 

Atlantic City Electric Co—6 per cent. 
annually from issuance in 1907 to date. 

The list might be extended if space 
permitted. 

Electric light and power stocks are 
exceptionally well distributed among 
small investors, local customers and 
company employees. Because of the 
large amounts of new capital which 
must be raised annually for additions 
and betterments to service, no small 
portion of which is raised through the 
medium of preferred stocks, good finan- 
cial management demands that electric 
light and power companies maintain the 
investment standards of their senior 
securities and by a sufficient margin of 
safety to insure regularity and perma- 
nence of dividends. 

Columbia Gas & Electric preferred 
stock has been outstanding only a short 
time, but because of the long and ex- 
cellent record of the company it be- 


Preferred dividends are payable quar- 


terly on the 15th of February, etc. This. 
stock is designated Series “A” and is: 
the only series of preferred which the: 


company has outstanding. 


The North American Company is well! 


known as one of the oldest and largest 


public utility holding companies in the 


country. Subsidiaries serve an area of 
more than 11,000 square miles, includ- 


ing such cities as Cleveland, St. Louis. 
and Milwaukee. In 1924, over 65 per 
cent. of the company’s gross revenues. 


came from its electric and heating busi- 
ness, 18 per cent. from railways and 
4 per cent. from gas. 

The parent company has no funded 


debt, but there is an issue of $29,085,750: 


6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock, 


par value $50; ahead of the $29,926,000 


of $10 par value common. The $3 or 
6 per cent. annual dividend on the pre- 
ferred looks very safe, and the stock may 
be bought to yield 6 per cent. While the 
amount of this stock has been increased 


considerably in the last few years,. 


growth of territory served and earning 
power fully protect the equity for stock- 
holders. Last year’s net income was 
more than five times present preferred 
dividend requirements. 

American Light & Traction is another 
prominent utility holding concern with a 
long record of splendid earnings. It has 
142,362 shares of 6 per cent. cumulative 


preferred, par $100, quoted on the New - 
York Curb at about 101, to net nearly - 
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6 per cent. Dividends are payable quar- 
terly, on or about the first of February, 
May, August and November. 

This stock has first claim on profits 
of the parent company, which has no 
funded debt, and in 1924 net revenues 
ot $4,647,105 were equivalent to $32.64 
a share on the preferred, or over five 
times dividend requirements. So far this 
year, earnings have been running con- 
siderably higher than in 1924. 

American Light & Traction has paid 
dividends on its preferred for many years 
without interruption and in addition has 
paid substantial common dividends for 
more than twenty years. Bulk of earn- 
ings accrue from gas, but this com- 
pany’s electric business is scoring large 
gains. Territory served has an estimated 
population of about 3,000,000 and includes 
Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich., Mil- 
waukee and Madison, Wis., St. Paul 
Minn., and San Antonio, Texas. 

After giving effect to consolidation 
transactions, American Gas & Electric 
has approximately 385,852 shares of no 
par value $6 cumulative preferred stock 
outstanding. Dividends are _ payable 
quarterly, February 1, etc. Because of 
changes in capitalization, share earn- 
ings are not comparable over a period 
of years and while earning power of the 
enlarged organization is yet to be fully 
demonstrated, there seems little ques- 
tion as to its ability to show a large 
margin above preferred dividend re- 
quirements. For the twelve months 
ended with April, 1925, a balance, after 
interest, of $7,331,554 was reported as 
against annual preferred dividend re- 
quirements of a little more than $225,- 
000,000. 

Among others, American Gas & Elec- 
tric controls the Atlantic City Electric 
Co.; Scranton Electric Co., Wheeling 
Electric Co., West Virginia Water & 
Electric Co. and the Ohio State Power 
Co. 

Duquesne Light 


Duquesne Light first preferred, Series 
“A”, 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock is outstanding to the amount of 
300,000 shares, par $100. All of the com- 
mon stock is owned by the Philadelphia 
Company. The Ist preferred is inac- 
tive, but is listed on the New York and 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges. 

Earnings available for preferred divi- 
ends have exhibited a general upward 
trend over a a period of years and in 
1924 amounted to $5,512,880 against $4,- 
879,724 in 1923 and $4,232,734 in 1922. 
Though margin of safety for preferred 
dividends is not as wide as for other 
companies mentioned here, the stock 
looks reasonably safe for a portion of 
investment funds. 

Duquesne Light, directly or through 
subsidiaries, does substantially all the 
electric light and power business in the 
city of Pittsburgh and in the greater 
part of Allegheny and Beaver counties, 
Pennsylvania. 

Associated Gas & Electric Company, a 
holding organization, supplies over 300,- 
0060 customers with electricity, gas and 
‘water in 900 communities in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Ohio and several other 
states. After giving effect to proposed 
ownership of all the common stock of 
the Pennsylvania Electric Co., Associa- 
ted Gas has outstanding three separate 








Federal Supervision Safeguards 
This Standard Form of Investment 
Based on our fundamental industry—A griculture 


not only to meet the urgent needs of American Farmers for long- 


[: SETTING UP the Federal Land Bank System, Congress sought 


term land credit, but also to create a standard form of investment 


suitable for large and small, trained and untrained investors. 


Con- 


gress surrounded this new type of security with every safeguard which 
a century of experience could suggest and endowed it with extra- 


ordinary advantages. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Safe—Marketable— Completely Tax-Exempt 


Denominations: $10,000, $5,000, $1,000, $500, $100 and $40 


These requirements safeguard the 
money of investors in Federal Land 
Bank Bonds: 


Loans can be made only to those who 
actually cultivate or are about to culti- 
vate the land mortgaged. This elimi- 
nates the land speculator. 


Loans are limited to 50 per cent of the 
appraised value of the land plus 20 per 
cent of the insurable value of the per- 
manent improvements. 


Before borrowing from a Federal Land 
Bank, a farmer must seek membership in 
the local FarmLoan Association, madeup 
of borrowing farmers who know him 
and his farm. No loan is granted until 
the land has been twice inspected, first 
by the Loan Committee of the local 
Association and then by Government 
appraisers, appointed by and respon- 
sible to the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


The application must be approved in 
turn by the local Board of Directors, 
the Chief Appraiser of the Federal Land 
Bank and by the Executive Committee 
of the Bank officers. 


Still further steps are requisite, before 
the FederalLand Bank can use the mort- 
gage as the basis for an issue of Federal 
Land Bank Bonds. 


The original application, the local loan 
committee’s report and the Land Bank 
appraisers’ reports are forwarded to the 


Federal Farm Loan Board. Once more, 
all the documents are carefully analyzed 
before being finally approved. No indi- 
vidual or group of individuals along the 
line has any personal interest in mak- 
ing the loan. 


The Government not only gives the 
twelve Land Banks the closest super- 
vision, but through representation on 
the Boards of Directors participates in 
their management without, however, 
assuming financial obligation. Having 
provided all these safeguards, Congress 
proceeded to endow Federal Land Bank 
Bonds as “Instrumentalities of the 
Government of the United States” with 
complete exemption from “Federal, 
State, Municipal and local taxation”. 
This exemption extends to the income 
from the Bonds. 


These Bonds are eligible investments 
for all fiduciary and Trust funds under 
Federal administration. They are also 
acceptable at par as security for all pub- 
lic deposits including Postal Savings. 


The confidence of the investing public 
is evidenced by the absorption of more 
than one billion dollars’ worth of 


Federal Land Bank Bonds. 
A block of Federal Land Bank Bonds 


will strengthen any diversified invest- 
ment fund and often increase its net 
earning capacity. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, La. Berkeley, Calif. 
Wichita, Kan. (@) » Nebr. 


Louisville, Ky. Columbus, S. C. 
St. Paul, Minn. Houston, Texas 
Baltimore, Md. Spokane, Wash. 


Write today for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 de- 
scriptive of these Bonds, addressing nearest Federal Land Bank or 


Chas. E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 
FEDERAL LAND Banks, Washington, D. C. 
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Under Supervision of 
U. S. Government 


Joint Stock 
Land Banks 


Securities in these companies, 
in our opinion, offer in- 
vestors excellent security, 
attractive yield, stability of 
earnings, together with posst- 
bilities of enhancement in 
value. 


We have selected several of 
these stocks which we believe 
are particularly atiractive at 


the present time and have, 


analyzed them in a special 
letter. 


Write for copy today. 


GUTTAG Bros. 


16-18 Exchange Place 
New York City 
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Stocks 
that will go 
still higher 


Make sure that your 
stccks are now the right 
ones to hold. 





An analysis, appearing 
in our Survey, covers 
the twelve most active 
groups: Motors—Oils — 
Rubbers — Steel, _etc., 
and shows which to avoid 
and which to buy into or 
hold for substantially 
higher prices. 


The Coupon will bring this 
complimentary copy of 





| TrermaliBuevcy \ 


Titman & Pratt, fronomic Engineering 
y Nottingham Bidg. F4z Boston, Mass. 


Please send free the survey offered above. 
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issues of preferred stock, namely: 154,- 
234 shares of $3.50 preferred; 46,014 
shares of $6 cumulative no par preferred, 
and 10,000 shares of $7 no par preferred. 
These preferred stocks are of equal rank. 
Directors, in their discretion, however, 
have the power to declare additional 
dividends on the $3.50 preferred at not 
over 50 cents per share per annum. 
Directors have been paying dividends at 
the $4 rate on this $3.50 preferred stock, 
and are reported to have a definite policy 
for continuing such rate. 

Consolidated income account for the 
year ended May 31, 1925, as reported by 
the company and including companies 
operated at that time and based on pro- 
posed ownership of all common stock of 
Pennsylvania Electric Corporation, 
showed net of $5,452,772, indicating a 
larger margin of safety for preferred 
dividends than might be expected, judg- 
ing from the high yield on the $3.50 pre- 
ferred stock, including the 50 cents a 
share annual extra. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company is 
the leading company supplying electric 
light, power and gas on the Pacific 
Coast. Its $54,464,000 of 6 per cent. cu- 
mulative preferred stock (out of an 
authorized issue of $79,900,000) is well 
protected, but share earnings are not 
as large as for many other utility pre- 
ferred issues. In the first six months 
of this year $7.31 a share was available 
for the preferred against $6.39 a share 
in the same period of last year. 





Are the Days of High Money 


Rates Gone Forever? 
(Continued from page 36) 

Remembering that, note this: The 
same authority estimates that total in- 
dividual bank deposits of all kinds in the 
United States in 1920 totaled $32,600,000,- 
000; computations based on these data 
indicate that total individual deposits to- 
day aggregate $43,200,000,000. This is an 
increase in five years of $10,600,000,000. 

Since, as shown, savings deposit in- 
creases totaled $7,600,000,000, this means 
that in the past five years the thrifty 
John Smiths of the country were re- 
sponsible for over 70 per cent. of the in- 
crease in total individual deposits in the 
hands of the banks of all kinds. 

Deposits in savings banks find their 
way in part into deposits by them in com- 
mercial banks; also national and state 
banks and trust companies in this period 
have greatly expanded their deposits by 
opening and developing savings depart- 
ments, and a large part of the increased 
savings are found here. These facts 
give a clue to the great increase in de- 
posits in the last five years noted above 
in the selected group of reporting mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve—go- 
ing to show again how influential a part 
John Smith is playing. 

Since it appears that John Smith is go- 
ing on buying carefully and saving 
thriftily, it is safe to expect that mod- 
erate money will continue. 

Wherefore low money rates are, after 
all, not a plague—but rather the outcome 
mainly of thrift and care on the 
part of the bulk of the people. If 
in the short view this means more 
moderate profits on bankers’ funds, in 
the long view it means continued pros- 
perity and greater aggregate benefits. 
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A Reaction 


A Spurt? 


The market has made 
no progress for a month. 
Does this sidewise move- 
ment indicate digestion 
prior to further advance 
—or distribution before 
adrop? Last spring the 
market backed and filled 
—then broke. In July, 
sidewise movement was 
followed by further ad- 
vance. 


Is the market 
getting ready to 
react—or spurt? 


Send for Latest 
Bulletin Free 


McNEEL’S 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 
R. W. McNEEL, Director 

120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Send Free Bulletin FMO-13 
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-.+..When you have} 
business in Los Angeles 








— | 








transact it with this 
large, strong bank. 
[ -. Every courtesy | 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
Bondholders’ Protective Committee 


Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due 1925; ; 
Four Per Cent. Fifteen-Year European Loan of 1910 Bonds, due 1925; 

Four and One-half Per Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds, due 1932; 

Four Per Cent. Twenty-five Year Gold Bonds of 1909, due 1934; 


Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound Railway Company First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due 
1949; 


General and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series A and B, due 2014; 
New York, October 15th, 1925. 


To all holders of the above Bonds and to holders of Certificates of Deposit for any of the 
‘above Bonds issued by any other Committee: 


The undersigned Committee has prepared an Outline of Plan of Reorganization, copies 
of which and of the Deposit Agreement may be obtained from the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, the Depositary or any sub-depositary or any member of the Committee. 

In the judgment of this Committee, its Plan is far more favorable to the holders of 
the $230,950,796 Bonds now in default than the Kuhn, Loeb & Co.-National City Co. Plan. 
This Committee’s Plan gives to the holders of all these Bonds 25% of their holdings in well - 
secured, fixed interest-bearing Bonds of the New Company. For the remaining 75% they 
receive Participating Adjustment Mortgage Bonds which afford an opportunity to partici- 
pate, up to six per cent., in future prosperity of the Railway upon a moderate restoration 
of earning power. 


The Kuhn, Loeb & Co.-National City Co. Plan has already, even without organized opposi- 
tion, met with strong resistance on the part of the bondholders. This is evidenced by the 
fact that, although that Plan was promulgated on June 1, 1925, the announced figures of 
deposits on October 9, 1925, showed that only 49% of the Bonds in default had been deposited 
under that Plan, that this percentage was attained only by including 73% of the relatively 
small outstanding Puget Sound issue, and that only 45% of the other bonds in default had 
been deposited. 


Bondholders who have not deposited under the Kuhn, Loeb & Co.-National City Co. Plan 
are invited to deposit their Bonds promptly with the Depositary or any sub-depositary. 


Those bondholders who have already deposited under the Kuhn, Loeb & Co.-National City 
Co. Plan, who consider our Plan more favorable to their interests, can support it by 
depositing their certificates of deposit with the Depositary or any sub-depositary of this 
Committee, and are invited to do so. 


Deposits of Bonds and such certificates of deposit will be received until further notice. 
To evidence their support of this Plan holders of the above securities are urged 
to deposit at once. 


This Committee desires that this Plan shall be supported only on its merits and there- 
fore announces its policy to permit withdrawal on liberal terms by any Depositor who does 
not remain convinced that this Committee’s Plan is in his interest. 


GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT, Chairman 


Roosevelt & Son. 


PHILIP A. BENSON, 
ry, Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, and 


Saktna a oa 
E. T. GREGORY, Secretary pe pe ney HD Ravemsmnanas of the Savings Banks 


30 Pine Street, New York City. CHARLES A. COLLINS, 
President, Lynn Institution for Savings, and 


Chairman, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rwy. Committee, 
Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts. 


ROOT, CLARK, HOWLAND & EDWIN G. MERRILL, 


President, Bank of New York & Trust Company. 
BALLANTINE, Counsel. JOSEPH E. OTIS, 


President, Central Trust Company of Illinois. 


WILLIS D. WOOD, 
Wood, Low & Co. 


Committee. 
Depositary 


BANK OF NEW YORK & TRUST CO. 
52 Wall Street, New York 


Sub-Depositaries 
STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


Boston Chicago 
LAND TITLE & TRUST COMPANY BANK OF CALIFORNIA, N. A. 


Philadelphia San Francisco, Tacoma, Seattle, Portland 
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October 8, 1925 


Subscriptions having been received in excess of the amount of this offering, 
this advertisement appears only as a matter of record. 


260,000 Shares 
American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation 


(A New York Corporation) 


Participating Stock 


CAPITALIZATION 
(Upon completion of present financing) 
Authorized Outstanding 
Thirty-Year Ist Mtge. 5% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, due 1946........ $25,000,000 $5,359,600 
ee Ce eR, EOIN SURO 5 a.5 0.0.0 050.05 00:0966.86600 0000000 v6 ete ceseees $10,000,000 ,000, 
Participating Stock (Without Par Value) (This Issue)................ 1,000,000 shares 285,000 shares 
PommGere SOG CUVTGMOEE FRG VOIIG) 06 6c cdc cvcccacccsdccciccaccnccscececs 300,000 shares 300,000 shares 


Transfer Agent for Participating Stock 
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CentraL Union Trust Company or New York 


Registrar for Participating Stock  * 
Tue Cuase NationaL Bank OF THE City oF New York 








The Participating Stock 
(after Preferred Stock re- 
quirements) is entitled to all 
net earnings derived from 
- the operation of the busi- 
ness during the period from 
October 1, 1925, to January 
1, 1929, whether or not de- 
clared in dividends, prior to 
said last mentioned date or 
thereafter, and to 65% of all 
other net income or gain. All 
net profit accruing from and 
after January 1, 1929, shall be 
declarable in dividends, 65% 
to the Participating Stock 
and 35% to the Founders’ 
Stock. On liquidation or dis- 
solution, the Participating 
Stock is entitled to receive, 
after Preferred Stock re- 
quirements, 65% of the re- 
maining assets, the Founders’ 
Stock to receive the balance 
of 35%. The Participating 
Stock has no voting power. 


This stock has _ been 
listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange on a 
“when issued’’ basis. 


This stock is offered if, as and 

when authorized, issued and received 

7 us and subject to the approval 
counsel and to prior sale. 


Price 


$50 
per Share 











Information regarding this issue and the business and property of the Corpora- 


tion is set forth in the letter, dated October 2, 1925, from Mr. Laurence R. 
Wilder, which he summarizes as follows: 


’ ; ° American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, being New York 
Organization: Shipbuilding Corporation after change of name, with large modern 
memetexing, properties at Camden, N. J., will take over the plants and_ business of 
the Condit Electrical Manufacturing Company at Boston and the Scintilla Magneto 
Company at Sidney, N. Y. Brown, Boveri & Co., Ltd., of Baden, Switzerland, one of the 
largest electrical manufacturing companies in the world with subsidiary and associated 
companies in fifteen European countries, will supervise the management of the Corporation 
and in order to insure continuity of conservative and constructive administration, more 
than a majority of the Founders’ Stock, of which Brown, Boveri & Co., Ltd., will be 
large owners, will be held in a voting trust. ° 





Business: The Swiss company manufactures complete equipment for steam and 

water power generating stations, including the largest units adopted by 
the Public Utilities; all equipment for the transmission of electric energy and the 
interconnection cf systems. It is the only company designing and building all systems for 
the electrification of railways and all types of electric locomotives, and in addition, it 
builds Diesel electric locomotives, rapid transit, traction and mine equipment, all 
equipment for industrial electric application, marine drives, and a broad line 
mechanical equipment for gas utilities, and the steel industry. 


Purpose: The constantly increasing demand for the products of Brown, Boveri & 
__*  * Co, Ltd., by Public Utility Companies, Railroads and Industrials in the 
United States has made it necessary to establish an American organization to acquire 
manufacturing plants in the United States in which to build their electrical and 


mechanical equipment and apparatus, to make earlier deliveries possible and to render 
adequate service to the American market. 


Assets: As recently determined by engineers and appraisers, the sound value less 
accrued depreciation of the properties of the Corporation now owned and to 


be acquired on the completion of this financing, including working capital, but after de- 


duction of all liabilities and prior obligations, is approximately $77 per share of Participat- 


ing Stock. Quick assets are $11,790,366, and the ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
is in excess of 12 to 1. 


M ° The J. G. White Engineering Corporation has stated that as the 
Earnings: plants at Camden, N. ie are easily adaptable to electrical manufacturing, 
an expenditure of less than $500,000 will enable the operating managers to obtain ample 
productive capacity in the plants for the lines which the new interests will develop, 
including electric generating units and transmission systems, and electric locomotives 
and other equipment for Railroad Electrification. Bond interest and general overhead 
at these plants are now more than covered under existing contracts, including the 
construction for the United States Government of one of the largest aeroplane carriers in 
the world on a cost plus basis. Both the Condit Electrical and Scintilla Magneto plants 
are securing a very substantial volume of business from some of the largest public utility 
and industrial companies in this country, the Scintilla Company also supplying magnetos 
to the Army and Navy and the principal aeroplane manufacturing companies. Earnings 
of all the properties are running at the rate of $950,000 per year after all charges including 
bond interest and Federal taxes. All net earnings after interest charges, Preferred Stock 
dividends, etc., are applicable to the Participating Stock until January 1, 1929, after 
which date the Participating Stock shall be entitled to 65% of net earnings and the 
Founders’ Stock to the balance of 35%. 


General: The contract with Brown, Boveri & Co., Ltd., provides that the American 
= corporation not only obtains all American patent rights, designs, etc., 
owned by the Swiss company or acquired by them, but also secures the combined 
experience of a research and operating staff of about 2,000 scientists and engineers intent 
upon extending the use of electricity. It is provided also that there shall be available 
to the American corporation at all times and at minimum cost, the great manufacturing 
facilities of the associated companies. It is obvious that these exceptional advantages 
will be of incalculable value to the American organization. 


The management of the Corporation will be in the hands of men long identified with the 
electrical industry. A prominent Executive Director of Brown, Boveri & Co., Ltd., will 
be Chairman of the Board, and personally supervise its affairs, making his headquarters 
in this country. The Chairman of the Executive Committee has been responsible for the 
electrification of the American steel industry and has been for many years executive head 
of large American manufacturing concerns. The President has had wide experience in 
the electrical industry and markets in this country and has for several years represented 
the interests of Brown, Boveri & Co., Ltd., in the United States. 





The information contained herein, while not guaranteed, has been obtained trom sources which we believe to be reliable. 


All legal matters in connection with the issuance of this stock are subject to approval by Messrs. Davisson & Manice, counsel for 


the Bankers, and Messrs. Rabenold & Scribner, and Messrs. Phillips, Mack & 


WEST & Co. 


O’Bryan, counsel for Lawrence R. Wilder. 


PYNCHON & Co. 
CURTIS & SANGER 
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 Resesiggr the Middle West Util- 
ities interests began to reach east- 
ward in a way that indicated an exten- 


sion of their territorial policies. The 
New England Public Service Company 
was organized, and a number of projects 
under its auspices are now announced. 
Androscoggin River will be dammed at 
Gulf Island to store one billion cubic 
feet of water and supply 36,000 horse- 
power. Five plants are to be put up 
along the .Contoocook River in New 
Hampshire. Subsidiaries will be con- 
nected. The Twin State Gas and Elec- 
tric Company centering at Johnsbury, 
Vt., will share transmission resources 
with the Central Maine Power Com- 
pany operating west to Penobscot River, 
and with the Manchester traction, Light 
and Power Company in New Hamp- 
shire. All told, the new consolidations 
of service extend to 286 communities 
in the New England States, and 80 


more are served by wholesale con- 
tracts. 
Kentucky Hydro-Electric Company, 


also under the Middle West umbrella, 
has now taken over from its contrac- 
tors the completed Dix River dam which 
will deliver 30,000 horsepower. 

British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company is developing its teritory with 
power plants quite as fast as the com- 
panies in nearby American States. On 
Vancouver Island it gets 21,500 horse- 
power from Jordan River and 3,600 from 
Goldstream. On the mainland Lake 
Buntzen furnishes two plants, one of 
28,200 horsepower and another of 35,- 
800. Stave Falls gives 87,500, and a plant 
at Alouette, under construction, will 
give 13,400. Two steam plants supply 
22,500 horsepower. At the present rate 
of expansion, the capacity will have to 
be doubled by 1934, the load increasing 
now ten per cent. every year. 


The Politics in Utilities 


“Why the Public. Interest Requires 
Local Rather Than Federal Regulation 
of Electrical Public Utilities’ was the 
subject on which Secretary Hoover of 
the Department of Commerce spoke at 
Washington on October 14 to the 37th 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. There are about 250 of 
these officials, including Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners and Railway Com- 
missioners. 

Briefly summarizing: 

The Byllesby interests have been ac- 
tive lately in extending their practical 
experiments with electric farm service 
to Oklahoma. At a conference on the 
subject held in Oklahoma City, J. A. 
Whitehurst, president of the Oklahoma 
State Board of Agriculture, suggested 
that the required increase over and 
above the ordinary demand for current 
among farmers would follow naturally 
as soon as people understood that one 
acre properly irrigated “can be made to 
produce in one year as much as six 


unirrigated acres over a period of six 
years.” He advocated water-pumping 
plants operated by electricity—and the 
electricity perhaps generated from 
water power—to bring water from 
beneath the soil in the valleys of Okla- 
homa rivers, such as the Canadian and 
South Canadian. Those familiar with 
these rivers, which frequently seem dry 


in the Summer, will understand the 
proposition. There is still water under 
the bed. 


Movies of Electric Farm 


Films portraying electric farm service, 
as conducted at Red Wing, Minn., with 
the assistance of the Northern States 
Power Company, are now in the hands 
of the Byllesby Engineering and Man- 
agement Corporation. The reels were 
made under the direction of Charles F. 
Stuart of the Northern States company 
and show first all the preliminaries that 
have to be gone through with before 
the farmers, as a rule, become actively 
interested. The drudgery of ordinary 
farm chores is vividly portrayed in con- 
trast with the better methods that are 
now clearly within reach in every way 
except financially, the transmission of 
current to isolated farms still costing 
too much unless each farmer finds a 


way to employ current on a large 
scale. 
Here are a few of the pictures: The 


farmer drives into his yard at night. 
His wife touches a button, and the yard 
is illuminated. He takes his horse to 
the stable, or his car to the garage, and 
light springs up as wanted. 

The farm woman bending over the 
scrub board or washing dishes is trans- 
formed into a neater figure operating 
the electric washing machine, dish- 
washer, or ironing machine. 

Baby gets a bath in tepid running 
water. The sweating farmer boy takes 
his shower. Milk cans are rinsed with 
surprising celerity. 

Electric cooking, floor cleaning and 
other cleaning, sewing, and other pesky 
household jobs involving many little 
irksome motions, are passed in review. 

Outdoors, farm boys cut up a cord 
of wood at the rate of a cord in six- 
teen minutes. The barn is flushed out 
with the running water. Cattle drink 
from a trough in winter. The water 
is ice cold. They drink very little. They 
give little milk. Another scene: They 
drink from individual cups in the barn. 
The water is of the right temperature. 
They drink more. They give more 
milk. The cream separator, electrically 
driven, shows how much more milk, 
in dollars and cents. 

Cutting ice from a pond by the old 
methods makes another scene followed 
by a series depicting the manifold pos- 
sibilities of electric refrigeration. And 
then comes the hennery, with incuba- 
tors and ultra-violet ray machines, and 
many more things. More reels are com- 
ing. 
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What Is 
Happening 
Near Chicago? 


HE constantly 

growing demand 

for utility service 
is a striking barome- 
ter of the develop- 
ment in the territory 
adjacent to, and sur- 
rounding Chicago. 
The gas and electric 
systems of the Public 
Service Company of 
Northern Illinois 
have been extended 
to bring its central 
station service to 
seven additionalcom- | 
munities since Jan-_ } 


uary 1925. 


By means of this great 
network of electric 
transmission lines 
and gas mains, this 
Company is now sup 
plying 221 towns of 
Northern Illinois. 


Write for 
The 1925 Year Book 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 


72 West Adams Street 
Chicago 
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\ go 


THE 


GLEN 


SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN,N.Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
17 


Him. E. Leffingwell, President 


A Health Resort and Hotel with 
complete facilities for the treat- 


ment of heart, F tory, di 
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We recommend 


NORTH AMERICAN 
EDISON COMPANY 


$6 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 








This Company is a subsidiary of 
the North American Company. 
Total population served is esti- 
mated to be over 3,800,000. Prin- 
cipal communities served are 
Cleveland and St. Louis. 
Preferred stock outstanding: 
200,000 shares 
Equity per share Preferred $400 
Preferred dividend earned: 
| 6% times* 
5% times 
*Year ended June 30, 1925. “a t 


tAverage 3 years ended June 30, 1925. 


To be listed on New York 
Stock Exchange 











Price $97 Per Share 
and Accrued Dividend 
To Yield 6.18% 


Circular on request 


Kelley, Drayton 
Converse 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 Exchange Place New York 
Uptown Office: 50 East 42nd Street 
Philadelphia Office: 807 Packard Bldg. 












































California ? 


F you are thinking of a 
I westward trip or of mak- 

ing California your per- 
manent home, we will be glad 
to furnish you information 
regarding any part of the 
state particularly the 
southern half from Fresno to 
the Mexican line, which is 
covered by these institutions. 


Tue First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PACIFIC- tat: BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


Central Offices : : Los Angeles 


THESE three er. are identical 
in ownership. Bregate Re- 
sources are 1m CA 00 x of Septem- 
ber 28, 1925); ~~“ if are 
those of The First Neteeel of 
Los Angeles, $193,271,366.22 —_ .< 
Pacific-Southwest Trust Savings 
Bank, and $600,000, the capital and 
surplus of the First Securities Company. 
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DIGEST of? 
CORPORATION 


American Bosch Magneto 
Stockholders authorized increase in cap- 
ital stock from 175,000 to 250,000 shares. 
Holders of record Oct. 13 are offered the 
right to subscribe at $33 a share for one 
share of common stock for each two 


Corp.— 


shares held. Rights expire Nov. 6. 


American Brown Boveri Electric Corp. 
—Syndicate has sold 260,000 shares of 
this company’s participating stock at $50 
a share. It is understood that dividends 
of $3 annually will be paid. 

American International Corp.—Earned 
$3.50 a share on the common in first nine 
months of 1925. 

American Locomotive Co.—Received 
order for 100 Mohawk locomotives of 
184 tons each from the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

American Smelting & Refining Co— 
Declared a quarterly dividend of $1.75 
a share on the common, thereby increas- 
ing annual rate from $6 to $7. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Earned $8.60 a share in first nine 
months of 1925; same period 1924, $8.80. 

American Woolen Co.—“Is turning the 
corner nicely this year,” says Boston 
News Bureau, “and is certain to show 
its 7 per cent. preferred dividend on 
the $50,000,000 issue comfortably covered. 
It has, moreover, worked itself into a 
very comfortable financial position.” 

California Petroleum Corp.—Has tak- 
en over all business and assets of the 
Mohawk Oil Co. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co.—Chancery 
Judge Moncure, at Richmond, Va., dis- 
missed a bill by minority stockholders 
asking the court to enjoin the company 
leasing the road to the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. Court decided that 
I. C. C. has sole power. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Reorganization plan was declared oper- 
ative by the reorganization managers, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and the National 
City Company. Bonds assenting to the 
plan, it was announced, aggregate over 
$111,500,000, or nearly 49 per cent., and 
stock with a total par value of $80,800,- 
000 has been deposited. Opponents to 
the plan filed an intervening petition be- 
fore Federal Judge Wilkerson in Chi- 
cago, asking that they be permitted to 
present their contentions in court. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—B. B. & R. 
Knight, Inc., a subsidiary, resumed op- 
erations at seven cotton mills, some of 
which were closed and others run only 
a low rate during the Summer. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Har- 
vey S. Firestone announced that the 
Firestone Plantations Company, of which 
he is president, would invest $100,000,- 
000 in developing its rubber concession 
in Liberia, and would eventually have 
1,000,000 acres of rubber trees growing 
on what is now bush and jungle. 

Ford Motor Co.—October production 
is estimated at 150,000 cars, compared 
with 85,000 in September and 10,000 in 
August. Development of an air-cooled 
eight-cylinder 200-horsepower motor for 
airplanes is almost finished in the Ford 
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Laboratory at Dearborn. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada— 
Earned $87.60 a share for year ended 
July 31, against $53.13 a share in pre- 
vious year. 

General Baking Corp.—Filed articles 
of incorporation under the laws of Mary- 
land, at Baltimore, with a capital of 5,- 
000,000 no par Class “A” shares and 5,- 
000,000 no par Class “B” common shares. 
New corporation, it is said, is a definite 
step to effect the merger with which the 
names General Baking Company, Ward 
Baking Corp., and Continental Baking 
Corp., have been linked. The new com- 
pany, if merger goes through, would be 
largest baker of bread in the world, with 
annual sales of $200,000,000. Considerable 
opposition to the merger, however, has 
developed. An investigation by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is asked in some 
quarters. 

General Electric Co.—Orders received 
during three months ended Sept. 30 
amounted to $73,561,483, compared with 
$58,399,832 for same period in 1924, an 
increase of 26 per cent. 

India Tire & Rubber Co.—Increases of 
factory equipment and the possible addi- 
tion of another unit to the plant are 
under consideration because of the in- 
crease in business this year. 

International Paper Co.—Plans to is- 
sue additional 250,000 shares of common 
stock, and to change par from $100 a 
share to shares without par value. Com- 
pany now has an authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $50,000,000 of which $25,000,000 is 
outstanding. Of the new stock 250,000 
shares will be issued to stockholders on 
a share for share basis in exchange for 
current holdings. Another 200,000 shares 
will be offered to stockholders on a share 
for share basis at $50 a share, payable 
in equal quarterly instalments on Nov. 
30, 1925, and March 1, June 15 and Aug. 
1, 1926. Of the present $25,000,000 cap- 
ital stock, or 250,000 shares, a block of 
$5,000,000, or 50,000 shares, are held in 
the treasury of a subsidiary company. 
Arrangements have been made for the 
underwriting of the 200,000 shares of 
new no par value stock without commis- 


sion. Shareholders vote on the proposi- 
tion Nov. 6. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co—Earned $19.55 a 
share on the common (based on 367,919 
shares outstanding) in first nine months 
of 1925, compared with $26.40 a share 
(based on 245,279 shares outstanding) 
in same period of 1924. Sales for first 
nine months of 1925, $68,564,570; same 
period 1924, $59,379,405. 

Loft, Inc.—Sales for first nine months 
of 1925, $5,580,518; same period, 1924, 
$5,259,371. 

Nash Motors Co.—Earned $37.89 a 
share on the common in first nine months 
of 1925; same period 1924, $12.81. 

National Tea Co.—Shareholders will be 
asked to approve 200 per cent. stock divi- 
dend on the common. 

North American Co.—Purchased the 
Mississippi River Power Co. The North 
American Edison Co., a subsidiary, sold 
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$20,000,000 of its no par preferred stock, 
entitled to cumulative annual dividend of 
$6 a share. 


Standard Oil Co. of New York—Stock- 
holders on Nov. 4 voted on proposal to 
increase authorized capital stock from 
$235,000,000 to $375,000,000. The new 
capital will be used for the distribution 
of a stock dividend, to acquire oil-pro- 
ducing properties, expand present refin- 
ing capacity, and other corporate pur- 
poses. 


U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfilled orders on 
Sept. 30 amounted to 3,717,297 tons, 
against 3,512,803 tons on Aug. 31 and 
3,473,780 tons on Sept. 30, 1924. 


Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Wrote off 
last $10,000,000 of goodwill item in bal- 
ance sheet. Sales in first nine months 
of 1925, $156,036,449; same period 1924, 
$140,703,024. 





Why Labor Is Opposed to 
Employee Ownership 
(Continued from page 19) 


carrying voting rights small stockhold- 
ers have practically no chance to influ- 
ence industrial policies or to exercise 
control. 

On the other hand, stock ownership 
carries also the liability to assessment 
levies. Some of our railroads and indus- 
tries not infrequently undergo this ex- 
perience. The railroad worker who puts 
his small savings in railroad stocks and 
who then has to pay assessments in- 
stead of getting dividends finds the ex- 
perience rather bitter. 

If labor is to invest in stocks, it can 
do this safely only through a labor 
holding company which is prepared to 
meet losses as well as gains. Invest- 
ment is a problem to which labor must 
give collective as well as individual 
attention because of the success of our 
trade union movement in achieving 
higher standards of wages and life. But 
labor will not naively accept employee 
ownership as the solution. 





Comments on Electric 
Expansion 


J. Roy Prosser, of Stone, Prosser & 
Doty, New York, in a review of the 
market for electrical appliances, expresses 
the opinion that this is one of the brightest 
spots in the industrial situation and one 
which holds promise of continued expan- 
sion regardless of business conditions in 
general. 

“The increased power and light facilities 
how available throughout the country can 
be utilized to the greatest advantage 
through educating present electrical con- 
sumers to the use of the more efficient 
labor-saving electrical devices now on the 
market for home uses,” said Mr. Prosser. 
“In many cases such a campaign should 
result in doubling the consumption of 
electricity. Nor would this involve a 
commensurate additional cost for new 
equipment, transmission lines, etc., on the 
part of the companies. The development 
of the electrical appliance industry, which 
includes electrical washing machines, iron- 
ing machines, sewing machines, dish 
washers, vacuum cleaners and electrical 
refrigerators, seems to be a logical sequel 
to the remarkable expansion which has 
taken place in the power and light field 
during the last few years.” 













































“MIDDLE WEST 


"UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street -Chicago 


To Unify Its 
Interests in New England 
and the east, the Middle 
West Utilities Company 


ANNOUNCES 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NEW HOLDING ORGANIZA- 
tion controlled by the Middle 
West Utilities Company, and 
owning practically all of the 
common stock of the Central 
Maine Power Company, the 
Manchester Traction, Light & 
Power Company and a substan- 
tial majority of the common 
stock of the National Light, 
Heat % Power Company—the 
last named company control- 
ling, in turn, The Twin State 
Gas 6 Electric Company, the 
Berwick & Salmon Falls Elec- 
tric Company, the Vermont 
Hydro-Electric Corp., Inc., the 
Rutland Railway, Light © 
Power Co. and the Pittsford 
Power Company. 


‘THE OPERATING COMPANIES 
with their subsidiaries serve at 
retail 286 thriving industrial 
and farming communities hav- 
ing an estimated combined pop- 
ulation of 599,000 in the states 
of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and New York. 


AN IMPORTANT PART OF 
the vast water-power resources 
of New England is controlled 
by the Company. Plants of its 
subsidiary operating companies 
have a generating capacity of 
over 108,000 K.W., of which 
over 66 percent is hydro-electric. 

. CMe 
Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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Conservative 
Southern Bonds 


Pay Liberal Interest 
ERTAIN principles 


universally under- 
stood by well-informed 
investors, applied to the 
underwriting of invest- 
ments in the rapidly de- 
veloping Southern states, 
produce securities as safe 
as when they are followed 
in those sections where 
there is asurplus of wealth 

; for investment. 


ALDWELL & COMPANY 
have been underwriting 
and distributing Southern Mu- 
nicipal, Corporation and First 
Mortgage Bonds for many 
years, recognized by Banks, 
Insurance Companies, Estates 
and careful individual investors 
throughoutthe country as com- 
bining in an exceptional degree 
the recognized safeguards with 
liberal interest rates supported 
by the normal demand for cap- 
ital outside the great financial 
centers. 
A complimentary copy of the little 
book “How Much Should Your 
Money Earn’”’ will be sent upon 
request. Its facts and figures will 
be of interest to investors whether 
or not they are now in- 
vesting in Southern 
securities. 






















Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


667 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. | 











OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Established 1884 


ENNEDY &CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex of N ¥ 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 








Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this: month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 






OTORISTS will soon be able to 
pilot themselves lengthwise and 
crosswise of the United States without 
asking questions or consulting maps. A 
little card in their vestpocket will do. 
It will tell how the through motor roads 
are numbered, and the signposts will do 
the rest, as soon as they are up. So 
far the numbering. is on paper, as agreed 
to between the Bureau of Public Roads 
under the Department of Agriculture 
and the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. 
Under this system the main east and 
west routes are: 


10—Chicago to Seattle. 

20—Boston to Portland, Ore. 

30—Philadelphia to Salt Lake City. 
40—Baltimore to San Francisco. 
50—Washington to Wadsworth, Nev. 
60—Chicago to Los Angeles. ; 
70—Beaufort, N. C., tc Holbrook, Ariz, 
80—Savannah to San Diego. 

90—Jacksonville, Fla., to El Paso, Texas. 

And the main north and south routes 
are: 

1—Fort Kent, Me., to Miami, Fla. 

11—Rouses Point, N. Y., to New Orleans. 
21—Cleveland to Jacksonville, Fla. 
31—Mackinaw Straits, Mich., to Mobile, Ala. 
41—Houghton, Mich., to Miami, Fla. 
45—Chicago to Meridan, Miss. 

51—Lake Superior at Hurley, Wis., to New 

Orleans. 


61—Fort William, Canada, to Baton Rouge, La. 
7i—International Falls, Minn., to Orleans. 
75—Emerson, Canada, to Henrietta, Okla. 
81—Pembina, N. D., to Laredo, Texas. 
91—Great Falls, Mont., to Route 60, for: Los 
Angeles. 
99—Blaine, Wash., to Mexican border. 
101—Port. Angeles, Astoria, &c., along the Paci- 
fic Coast to the Mexican line at Tiajuana. 
Less important routes will be marked 
in numbers above 100, in even numbers 
for east and west roads and odd num- 
bers for north and south roads. When 
a five-cent vestpocket edition of the 
system is out and the posts are up, there 
will be a new era for tourists, though all 
the roads of course will not be equal- 
ly good. 


Car Sales in the South 


City gas is now used for the testing 
of automobile engines in the factories. 
Seven Detroit plants consume 22,500,000 
cubic feet of gas per month in this 
way, instead of 120,000 gallons of gaso- 
line, and make important savings. Time, 
convenience, and safety are in favor of 
the manufactured gas mixed with air 
by a simple mixing device. Uncertain- 
ties due to carburetors are eliminated, 
but the maximum power with gas is 


only 80 per cent. of full rating for gaso- 
line. 


Alabama gained 53.6 per cent., Florida 
41, Oklahoma 35.9, and Mississippi 32.6, 
from 1924 to 1925, in their respective 
figures for car registrations. The abso- 
lute gain was about 100,000 cars in 
Oklahoma and 80,000 in Alabama. These 
were the leading States. The whole 
country gained 13.9 per cent., bring- 
ing the total to 17,716,709, including 2,- 
114,750 trucks in all States and 82,312 
taxis, busses, and livery cars in the 
twenty States which register the com- 
mon carrier vehicles separately. Out of 


BUSINESS #¢@ TRANS PORK, 


oly, oa 


$226,899,709 paid in fees $183,780,371 is 
applicable to highway work under the 
supervision of the State highway de- 
partments. More complete figures may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Agriculture. 


All States except Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, and New York now 
levy a tax on gasoline consumption. 
Nine of them began this year. In 24 
States the tax is 3 cents per gallon, in 
twelve States 2 cents, in 4 States 1 
cent. Other rates are 214, 34%, and 4 
cents. Only South Carolina levies 5 
cents, in order to finance her exten- 
sive road program. The revenue from 
the gasoline tax in all States amounted 
to $60,108,734 in the first six months of 
1925, of which $53,814,240 is applicable 
to road work, 


Anti-Friction for Railways 


News is seeping out to the effect that 
Timken roller bearings have been tested 
for the axles of heavy railway freight 
cars and found capable of enduring in 
this service. Similar reports have for 
some time stood to the credit of Hyatt 
roller bearings. A revolution in rail- 
way car bearings seems to be quietly 
under way, and a great reduction in 
the traction resistance of railway trains 
is ultimately to be the result, with 
more testing and much financing for 
new equipment to intervene and slow 
up the process. Incidentally the effect 
of grades to hinder fast traffic with 
heavy trains becomes relatively more 
important and new demands are made 
upon the brake service. Grades of 2 
per cent. or more—to overcome which 
the Westinghouse jointed electric loco- 
motives are now employed in Virginia, 
for example—will make more differ- 
ence in train capacity than now. Grade 
reductions, electric locomotives, and 
roller bearings—derived from automo- 
biles—seem to be linked in the prob- 
able development of railways, with 
motor rail cars and auxiliary truck and 
bus lines on the highways doing the 
bulk of the work for lighter and shorter 
hauls. The New York Central has al- 
ready established gas-cars on two 
branch lines and has ordered more cars 
for similar service from the J. G. Brilh 
Company. Other railroads are active 
in the same direction. 


Donald B. McMillan is back from the 
Far North convinced that airplanes 
are not good enough above the Arctic 
circle, mainly because they cannot land 
on rough spots or get away from them, 
and most spots are rough “up there.” 
At present the dirigible looks better to 
both him and Amundsen. But now that 
northpoling is becoming a branch of the 
motion picture business, better proposi- 
tions may be looked for, perhaps. 


The crime wave has resulted in very 
large orders for armored motor ex- 
press cars.—M. C. K. 
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ye it is called superpower, 
as it was first baptized, or giant 
power, as the late Mr. Gompers and 
some others have thought preferable, 
or inter-power, as proposed by the 
Crane company in Chicago, or if it is 
merely passed along as_ progressive 
electric power pooling, without a special 
name, there cannot be any doubt but 
that this large movement—already one- 
third completed, according to Secretary 
Hoover—tends toward consolidating cap- 
italistic interests in the production and 
sale of power; that it comes near creat- 
ing a separate power industry on a na- 
tional scale; and that its private mana- 
gers, though under public supervision 
in each State and probably subject to 
Federal regulation as well through the 
I. C. C. and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, will wield considerable poli- 
tical power, and already do so. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
under its new president, is suspicious 
of this large coalition of forces and 
decides, on general principles, that the 
Federation must watch the movement 
persistently and see to it that no dangers 
of reductions in the wages of labor 
grow out of it, now or later. 


Spare Wages, Says Labor 


More than 400 delegates of the Fed- 
eration in convention at Atlantic City 
voted unanimously that industrial cost- 
cutting is desirable but must not come 
out of wages. The wording was in part 
as follows: 

“We urge upon all wage earners everywhere 
that we oppose all wage reductions, and we 
urge upon the managements the elimination of 
wastes in production in order that selling prices 
may be lower and wages higher. To this end 
we reccomend co-operation in study of waste 
in production, which the assay of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies covering im- 
portant industries has shown to be 50 per cent. 
attributable to management and only 25 per 
cent. attributable to labor, with 25 per cent. 
attributable to other sources.” 


If young America shall be induced to 
join the ranks of skilled labor on a large 
scale, to compensate for reduced im- 
migration and for the benefit of them- 
selves, and class lines shall be more 
and more wiped out, business men will 
not find much fault with the Federa- 
tion’s resolutions. A generous home 
market depends on high wages and 
more than makes up for them. The 
unjustly high wages in the building 
trades, if they are to be held up, re- 
main a burden on other branches of 
labor rather than on business. But 
there might be reason for anxiety if 
consumers generally began a cost-cut- 
ting campaign conducted as systema- 
tically as that which is going on in in- 
industry——if people began to buy only 
such goods as really serve in the main- 
taining of an agreeable standard of liv- 
ing, without the vanities and the tradi- 
tions coming first in the buyer’s mind 
and decisions. 

In connection with motoring and the 
automobile business the Federation took 


an interesting standpoint. It ordered the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks to turn 
over to the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters all control over transfer 
drivers, garage workers, and chauffeurs, 
under penalty of permanent suspen- 
sion. The order is resisted by the 
Clerks, who number about 160,000, in- 
cluding the motor drivers and atten- 
dants, but an effort to equalize the wages 
of horse drivers and motor drivers is 
looked for. Teamsters’ wages may go up 
a little, if the order holds. 


What is Public’s Welfare? 


John M. Glenn, editor of Manufac- 
turers News, of Chicago, ascribes some 
of the difficulties in cost-cutting to the 
high cost of government. He writes, 
for example: 

“The National Industrial Conference Board 
reports that a yearly total of more than ten 
billion dollars is spent for government by the 


American people. Here are the figures showing 
where the taxpayers’ money goes: 


Spent by federa: government...... $3,459,000,000 
Boamt Gy Che SIRGOR... 20c00c0sc0es 450,000,000 
Spent by local governments...... 5,137 ,000,000 


“The bill comes to $91 for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. It nearly equals 
all the wages paid by the aggregate manufac- 
turing plants of the United States. 

“And we are still spending money for un- 
necessary laws. Superfluous commissions, cir- 
cumlocutory, national, state and municipal de- 
partments, 


“We have state boards to pass on the quali- 
fications of barbers and beauty doctors. It is 
proposed to have a national department of 
educations. We are asked to contribute to old 
age pensions. Office holding parasites want to 
prohibit work by all minors under 18. Why? 
So they can put to work several thousand 
inspectors to see that the youth of the land 
are properly idle. Too much sociology. Too 
much bureaucracy. Too many payrollers. Too 
many drones in the hive.” 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, on the other hand, though the 
most comprehensive and tireless organ- 
izer of cost-cutting in industry and com- 
merce, still considers it necessary that 
the Government—at least the Federal 
Government—nowadays should do 
thousands of things it has not done be- 
fore, because those things should be 
done, and Business does not do them, 
having no organizations or unity of 
purpose for such work. Probably he 
recognizes that there is much waste in 
the traditional government methods, 
and yet the work must be done, and 
not on a self-supporting basis. There 
would be a howl if the Government 
began to compete with Business in 
making profits. So the expenses mount 
skyhigh. They become apparently bur- 
densome. Yet the fundamental ques- 
tion remains whether, all told, they 
are useless or necessary for the general 
welfare. Criticism should be done with 
a scalpel, separating bad, better, and 
best. 

Industrial economists must be particu- 
larly ready for a calm view on the Gov- 
ernment’s investments in welfare, as 
every investment in industrial cost-cut- 
ting equipment likewise represents an 
expense that does not come back to 
better profits at once—M. C. K. 
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HE difference between 
6% and 8% amounts to 
hundreds of dollars even in 
the investment of as small a 
sum as $1,000. Study these 
three simple examples: 
$1,000 at 8% simple 

























































interest, 10 years - $1,800 

$1,000 at 6% simple 

interest, 10 years - _1,600 
Gain at 8% $200. 

$1,000 at 8% com- 

pound ameennned 10 

years - - - - $2,159 

$1,000 at 6% com- 

pound interest, 10 

years - - - - - 1,790 
Gain at8% $369 

$1,000 each year at 

8% compound inter- 

est. 10 years - - - $15,645 


$1,000 each year at 
6% compound inter- 
est, 10 years - - - 13,971 


ae 


Gain at 8% $1,674 


Through the Trust Company 
of Florida, investors can get 
8% First Mortgage Bonds 
plus: 

1. The time-tested safety of 

first mortgage security; 

. Stability of value assured 


yore and development 
lorida; 

3. The service of the Trust 
Company of Florida as trus- 
tee to supervise each mort- 
gage bond issue. 


The five definite reasons for 8% in 
Florida are plainly stated in a book- 
let sent free to investors who are 
interested in safety and 2% more 
interest. 


Invest in Florida at 8% 
$100, $500, and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 
Write to 


‘TRusT COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 
MIAMI ca }) FLORIDA 
Sear 5 
I want to know Florida’s five reasons for 8% and safety. 


Name 
Street 
City. 

















lobe-Wernicke 


Steel Filing Cabinets 


are good, ver Aas forere! 


Branch Stores—Cincinnati, Detroit, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland. 
Authorized Dealers Everywhere 











MONEY COLLECTED 
Easily by our New System— 


DURKIN, REEVES & co. 
RIDGWAY, PA. @ 
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with security a. 
certainty in ~~ 


MIAMI 
FLORIDA 


MAM. with its world known activity 
offers you investment opportunities for- 
both safety and profit. 


Here in the fastest growing city in the 
country you can invest with absolute confi- 
dence in First Mortgages and First Mort- 
gage Bonds secured by income producing 
properties of the highest type. 


If you own securities which are not yield- 
ing you an eight per cent return—you should 
know’ more about the riskless investment 
opportunities offered here. For over 
nineteen years our Officials have served their 
clients without loss of a single dollar to an 
investor. Personal supervision including in- 
surance and payment of taxes assured. Con- 
sult us about your investments. 


Write for our New Investment Bookles ° 7. a” 





MORTGAGE "COMPANY } 


INCORPORATED 


PROFESSIONAL BLOG., 214 N. E. 2ND AVE 


oy MIAMI. FLORIDA _\@ 
— AAT) 


Insurance Company fi 
\ | GUARANTEED l 
Safety so fiche and unqualified 


for 40 years that today all Forman 
Bonds will be 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 


by a leading insurance company. 
In view of the constantly growing 
demand for these doubly protected 
investments you are urged to write 
immediately ‘for complete informa- 
tion. Ask for List A-510. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bonds since 1885 


16 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
100 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Des Moines 
Springfield, Ill. Peoria, Ill. 





















pe securities of Electric Light and 
, Gas and Transportation Com- 
cae yielding 7% and more. 
Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Milwaukee St.Louis Louisville Indianapolis 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Florida Real Estate Association Sounds a Note of 
Warning—First Mortgage Investments 


By R. D. 


HE S O S has been broadcasted 

by Florida. She wants help - in 
ridding the State of the fraudulent spec- 
ulators. New building projects are so 
frequent, land development schemes are 
carried out on such an enormous scale, 
and in fact, all activity in the real estate 
field is so great that the Florida Real 
Estate Association decided that it was 
high time that something was done to 
afford protection against the unreliable 
broker. In furtherence of this the board 
caused a letter to be sent to all of the 
real estate boards in this country and 
Canada with the request that they warn 
investors to be careful. 

The Florida Association deserves much 
credit for the stand that it has taken. 
The vast amount of publicity that has 
emanated from Florida regarding the 
possibilities in real estate has served to 
bring many individuals there with but 


Maxwell 


a new and modern apartment build- 
ing in the Pelham Hall Apartments 
which are to be erected at the inter- 
section of Beacon and Pleasant Streets 
of that city. The bonds which are be- 
ing issued to finance the undertaking 
are secured by a closed first mortgage 
on the land owned. The lot has a 
frontage of approximately 181.38 feet 
on Beacon Street and 222 feet on 
Pleasant Street and contains about 26,- 
411 square feet. In addition to the land, 
the building is to be included as securi- 
ty. The property was recently appraised 
at about $1,900,000 for both the land and 
building. 

The net annual income from the ope. 
ration of this property after deducting 
liberal allowances for operating ex- 
penses, taxes and vacancies, is estimated 
to be over $201,248, which is 2.58 times 
the heaviest annual interest requirements 














Property City & State Amount 
Pelham Hall Apartments............... Brookline, Mass..........0.. « $1,200,000 
Central Park View Apartments........ New york: City... 5.0366 50% » 1,325,000 
Eastern Terminal Office Building..... 1 Poy od 28 OC, 5 rE 10,000,000 
Hampden Hall Apartments............. Re CR Io a h.o0. 0:56.08 a0's Bae 550,000 
eS errr ee 2 re 5,250,000 
ES WS hicks ins edcadecesevnsn DEE. -brethineasticidecegnndien 100,000 








a single thought in mind—that of mak- 
ing a fortune overnight. Some of these 
people do make profitable investments, 
but the one element in their favor is 
that they are right on the ground and 
can see what they are buying. 

Those who are unable to make a thor- 
ough inspection of property they may 
contemplate purchasing will find there is 
no better way to invest funds than in 
bonds based on real estate. Such securi- 
ties can usually be relied upon to pro- 
duce a fair income with none of the 
speculative dangers ‘inherent in promo- 
tion projects. Real Estate bonds can 
be analyzed for safety and yield. 

For those who desire an investment 
paying 6% per cent., the bonds secured 
by the Central Park View Apartments, 
located on the northwest corner of Cen- 
tral Park West and 10lst Street, New 
York City, afford an excellent medium. 
The site overlooks Central Park, one of 
the largest and most beautiful parks 
contained wholly within city limits. 

The building will be of modified Colo- 
nial design, sixteen stories in height of 
steel frame construction and fireproof 
throughout. There will be a combination 
of limestone and brick for the first three 
stories on both the Central Park West 
and 101st Street elevations and the 
upper structure will be of face trimmed 
with terra cotta. 

There will be 112 apartments oi from 
four to five rooms each. The arrange- 
ment of these apartments has been so 
handled: that they will face either Cen- 
tral Park West or 10lst Street, there 
being no near apartments. 

Brookline, Massachusetts, is to have 


on the entire bond issue and consider- 
ably in excess of the amount necessary 
to meet all annual ‘interest and principal 
payments. 

The American Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company of Chicago is trustee for the 
issue and the parties at interest have all 
had considerable experience in the real 
estate field. 

Another bond issue of note is that se- 
cured by the Eastern Terminal Office 
Building of New York City. The issue 
totals $10,000,000 and the bonds are a 
first mortgage on a 29-story office build- 
ing, said to be the largest in the world 
in floor area. Connecting directly with 
Grand Central, Station, its location will 
be in the very heart of the great busi- 
ness development that has transformed 
uptown Manhattan. The structure will 
occupy an entire city block and be of the 
most modern design. 

The district surrounding Grand Cen- 
tral Station has undergone a tremendous 
development within the past few years. 

St. Louis, one of the largest cities west 
of the Mississippi River and the seventh 
largest in the United States in popula- 
tion, is expanding so rapidly that in- 
vestment bankers have found it a profit- 
able field. One large banking institu- 
tion recently underwrote an issue of 
mortgage bonds against the new Hamp- 
den Hall Apartments. When completed 
this structure will be 14 stories in height 
and contain 52 apartments. Only four 
apartments will be on each floor which 
will allow each tenant to obtain all out- 
side rooms. The bonds yield 6% per 
cent. and are surrounded by adequate 
safeguards. 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON 
FIRST MORTGAGE BUILDING BONDS SOLD 
BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 


The Greatest Factor 
of Safety 


investor’s greatest factor 
of wend lies in the ——— 
responsibility, experience and . 
pe ae record of the house 
with which he does business. 


With capital and surplus in 
in excess of 


$7,000,000 


built up over many years of 
faithful investment service 
American Bond & Mortgage 
Company occupies a pre-emi- 
nent positionin the First Mort. 
gage Bond Investment business. 
The issues offered by this Com- 
pany are recognized as “The 
Foremost First Mortgage Real 
Estate Security.”’ 


Write today for literature de- 
scribing a new and attractive 
bond issue yielding 612%. 


Ask for Booklet F.2/8 


AMERICAN BOND 3 
MortGace Co, 


- INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $7,000,000 
127° No. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 
cago New Yo 
Cleveland, Detroit, Boston Philadelphia 
and over thirty other cities a 





























A Successful Method 


Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 


Note: We have no solicitors or agents 














WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Dividend of 00 h: 
on the COMMON STOCK of this Company, for 
the quarter ending September 30, 1925, will be 
paid October 31, 1925, to stockholders of record 


as of Sept. 30, 1925. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York. September 19, 1925. 
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INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 


Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















Vention of “Forbes” insures good servic 


e ee : 
“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in cach issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





A Banker in Embryo 

A veteran white-wing took his boy to 
the president of a large bank, and said, “I 
want you to start my boy in the banking 
business, first as an office boy, next as 
messenger, and on up the ladder as book- 
keeper, teller, cashier, and so on, up to 
President.” 

The executive, not very much impressed 
with the lad, answered, “That’s a good 
idea, but why not start him in your own 
line, first as a sweeper, then driver, fore- 
man, superintendent and on to Street Com- 
missioner ?” 

“Well,” replied the old man, “I’d thought 
of that, but, you see, the boy’s not right 
bright.”—$5 prize to R. L. Smart, Eldon, 
Ta. 

* * * 
Willing to Take a Chance 

“Who will drive this car away for 
$100?” read the sign on the dilapidated 
flivver in the dealer’s window. 

A gob passed, read it through twice, then 
entered the store. “I’ll take a chance on 
her,” he offered. “Where’s the hundred 
bucks ?”—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to 
E. F. Magee, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 


What’s the Use? 

The neighbor of a man noted for his 
extreme thrift saw him on a week day 
dressed in his Sunday clothes. 

“What’s up, Jim?” he called out. “Why 
the glad rags?” 

“Haven’t you heard the news?” 

“News! What news?” 

“Triplets !” 

“Oh, so that accounts for—” began the 
neighbor, when the frugal one interrupted 
him: 

“Yes, that accounts for my wearing 
these clothes. What in thunder’s the use 
of trying to be economical ?”—Exchange. 

* * * 
Qualified 

An Irishman applied for a job at the 
gas works. 

“What can you do?” asked the fore- 
man. 

“Almost anything sor,” said the Irish- 
man. 

“Well,” said the foreman, who was a 
bit of a joker, “you seem to be all right, 
-could you wheel out a barrow of 
smoke?” 

“Sure, fill it up for me.”—Exchange. 





I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 


FOR THE MANUFACTURER 
or those wishing to establish a new 
manufacturing etry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CULATION, ETC. RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONG 
OF AUGUST 2, 1912, of Forbes, Published 
Semi-Monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1925. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
te and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of the Forbes, and 
that the following is, to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the afgresaid publica- 
tio. for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 

lisher, editor, managing editer, and business 

managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
= 1 See C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 


= 

Managing Editor—J. G. Donley, 427 Grant 
Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

Business Manager—Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 

Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 

Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, N. Y. 

Paramount Security Corporation, 25 West 43d 
St., New York, N. Y. . 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, = 

ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide gwner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as stated by him. : 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
‘scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is..........-+. »eee §«(This_ in- 
formation is required from daily publications 
only.) WALTER DREY, 

Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 

day of October, 1925. ARTHUR H. BEYER, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1926. 








Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 
61 Broadway, New York 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 


Operating Managers 


Dividend—Class A Stock 


The Board of Directors of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company has 
declared the quarterly dividend on its 
Class A Stock payable November 2, 
1925, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business October 14, 1925, at 
2%4% of one share of Class A Stock, 
or at the rate of 10% per annum. 
On the basis of $38 per share for 
the Class A Stock, this dividend is 
at the rate of $3.80 per share per 
annum. 


Stockholders may purchase sufficient 
additional scrip to complete a full 
share or sell their scrip at the rate 
of $1.00 above or below, respectively, 
the last sale price of Class A Stock 
on the day preceding, upon request 
to the Seaboard National Bank, 115 
Broadway, New York City. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
AND THE RAILROADS 


FREIGHT CARS USED 


280,000 


FREIGHT BILL 


442,000,000 


BA SAA SAA AM AANA AN SAA A SAT AD 





GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC - CHEVROLET - OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 
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